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) SCREEN AND STORM DOOR SET | 
»- Complete with Screws. National Mf Ca Sterling M. Herdwave-~” 





Warm Weatuer Harpware 
Direct to You—No Middleman 


Already the pesky fly is planning his annual invasion. Not many months hence the sale 
of warm weather hardware will be brisk. 


Last week we told you about the National No. 80 Screen Ranger. This week our talk 
will be on Screen Door Sets. How many do you need? 


The NATIONAL No. 90 is one of the most practical sets that is being offered. The 
hinges are of steel and of the loose-pin type so that it is not necessary to remove the 
screws when taking down the door. The pull is 414 in. long, made entirely of steel, and 
of neat design. Or No. 3 Perfect Spring, with loop ends, packed with each set. Any 
standard finish. 


Get our prices before you order, and investigate our facility to serve you. We maintain 
ample stocks at all times and can guarantee prompt shipment. We sell direct to the 
retailer. Catalog on request. 


National Mfg. Co. Sterling, Illinois 
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Stimulating Spring Business with 





HE value of the poultry in- 

dustry in the United States 

has already exceeded the $1,- 
000,000,000 mark and it is most 
assuredly true that the industry is 
only in its infancy. Today there is 
nearly 500,000,000 head of poultry in 
this country and an annual egg pro- 
duction in excess of 2,000,000,000 
dozen. During the past ten years 
the value of poultry products has 
more than doubled with a constantly 
increasing demand at the present 
time for more and better poultry. 


Poultry 
Supplies 


Men and women alike are today 
far more interested in the money 
making lines of poultry culture due 
to the fact that it is a twelve 
months business with profits coming 
in each day. Fat fowls, prime stock, 
broilers, roasters, capons, turkeys, 
ducks and geese are all eagerly 
sought throughout the year. The 
consumption of poultry and eggs is 
maintained throughout the entire 
twelve months and selling prices are 
always favorable. The egg market 
produces another source of income. 








Hatching and selling of baby chicks 
as well as hatching chicks furnished 
by other people (custom hatching) 
has produced another avenue for 
poultry profits. 

Many farmers have been building 
up the strains in their flock and they 
are now in a position to offer breed- 
ing stocks and eggs for hatching to 
those just embarking in this in- 
dustry. 

We cite these conditions merely 
to show the largeness of the business. 
With practically every farmer rais- 
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An eye-catching display of poultry essentials by the O. K. Hardware Store, Delaware, Ohio. 
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ing poultry with a renewed vigor it 
is only logical for the hard-vare re- 
tailer to sell poultry equipment as 
the farmer is a steady year around 
patron of the hardware store. The 
activities of the city pedple who have 
small space on their lots for a few 
hens are also surprising. 

The first item that a real pro- 
ducer demands is an incubator in 
which he can place absolute confi- 
dence. There are many kinds of 
incubators offered and like all other 
manufactured articles they vary con- 
siderably as to quality and selling 
price. Those -selling incubators 
should be well versed in their opera- 
tion and the relative comparisons of 
the brand on their display floor as 
‘compared to those offered by the 
competitor across the street. 

It is well to have a machine run- 
ning, without or with eggs, as this 
will clearly show to the prospective 
customers just how the machine is 
operated. Practically all of the bet- 
ter makes are operated with coal oil 
lamps, with gas burners or with 
electricity. The incubator should be 
placed near the front of the store so 
that every person coming in will be 
sure to see it. If the dealer cares to 
“set” an incubator he will have no 
trouble selling the baby chicks as 
soon as they are hatched. 


Various Sizes in Demand 


The demand for incubators runs 
from 125 eggs up to 1000 eggs with 
many intermediate sizes. Probably 
the most popular machines run from 
a 250 egg up to a 500 egg capacity 
machine. Many 350 and 400 incu- 
bators are sold. 

The goal of every incubator should 
be to’ produce the largest possible 
hatches of vigorous healthy chicks 
with labor, isk and cost reduced to 
a minimum. The incubator the 
dealer sells should be easily cared 
for demanding no special attention. 
It should be absolutely fireproof; 
have a copper heating element to in- 
sure durability and should be made 
scientifically:so that strong, vigorous 
chicks will be:produced. 

Brooders, coal burning, oil burn- 
ing and electrically heated all have 
their advocates. Probably more coal 
burning brooders have been sold 
than. any other kind, but as hard 
coal has been difficult to obtain the 
oil burhing brooder sales are in- 
creasing by-leaps and bounds. Elec- 
trical brooders are practical and 
with a small stock of the three types 
a dealew can meet every demand of 
the tradé. + 

Brooders are very. attractively 
demonstrated by placing on _ the 
sales floor or in the window with a 
small flock of baby chicks. Chicks 
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are easily sold and while selling 
brooders the hardware man can sell 
the chicks if the customer is inter- 
ested. 

Drinking fountains, feed hoppers, 
grinders, bone cutters, oats sprout- 
ers, trap nests, leg bands, etc., are 
used in poultry raising and such 
equipment is now manufactured so 
that it is to the owner’s profit to use 
them. They are not only labor sav- 
ing but also economize on feed. Grit, 
oyster shell and charcoal can be 
added to the hardware line along 
with poultry remédies and tonics. 


Additional Suggestions 


Poultry fencing, wire cloth, roof- 
ing, etc., are also items that are sal- 
able to the poultry raiser. Many 
farmers now have their own lighting 
plants and it is surprising how many 
have lights in their laying houses. 
This prolongs the day and gives 
“Biddy” a full opportunity of ‘pro- 
ducing “an egg a day, each and every 
day.” 

In a word the hardware dealer can 
go over the incubator, brooder and 
supply lines and select those items 
which will prove profitable in his 
store as well as in use among his 
customers. 

Advertising will sell poultry 
equipment and perhaps it would be 
interesting to learn how a progres- 
sive hardware man in Ohio produces 
sales. Frank R. Conklin, owner of 
the O. K. Hardware Store, Delaware, 
Ohio, has developed quite a large 


~business on poultry equipment with 


an ever increasing volume each year. 

Mr. Conklin says, “Any form of 
advertising will be productive. We 
believe, hewever, in tying up our 
advertising cn all articles which we 
happen to ke featuring at one given 
time. Our daily and semi-weekly 
papers carry display ads and these 
go into practically every rural and 
urban home in our county. During 
the time we are running display ads 
our windows are showing nothing 
but incubators, brooders and other 
poultry equipment. We do not over- 
load our windows but change them 
every Monday mcrning. We use not 
only the equipment cffered but also 
show matured poultry and_ baby 
chicks from the most prominent local 
breeders who are using our equip- 
ment. 

“We have our sales floor arranged 
so that the articles interesting the 
poultryman cannot possibly escape 
his attention. Our sales force dur- 
ing this time is active in pushing 
these lines. We have conferences be- 
fore each drive and every man gets 
a chance to tell his ideas of how to 
increase sales. 
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“We figure out the best plans and 
then everybody gets to work. Prac- 
tically everyone entering our store 
hears something about poultry in 
some phase or other. Placards, 
counter cards, streamers, the spoken 
word and the equipment itself all 
help to produce sales. Folders and 
catalogs are placed at strategically 
convenient places throughout our 
store. 

“We use promotional letters to ad- 
vantage, sending them along with 
envelope inserts to our entire mail- 
ing. list. We also use inserts when 
sending out our monthly statements. 
Our canvassers going from one home 
to another throughout the rural dis- 
trict also work on our special drives 
and their work also produces satis- 
factory results. 

“Telephone selling produces more 


business than one would readily 
imagine. We sell only quality mer- 
chandise and the manufacturers 


refer many inquiries to us. In addi- 
tion, by the selling of incubators and 
brooders that produce the very best 
results our customers tell others who 
then come to us. We sell only ex- 
clusive lines and will not handle any 
line on which we do not have protec- 
tion. 

“We use local testimonials quite 
extensively rather than those given 
us by manufacturers of the various 
products. A remarkable record ob- 
tained by someone in the community 
is worth 100 per cent more than a 
similar record obtained by an indi- 
vidual in a far off State. 


Displaying at County Fairs 


“Delaware County has three fall 
county fairs and our equipment is on 
display at each of them. We use this 
time to demonstrate a new model of 
incubator or brooder or some other 
new article we have just added to the 
department. This gets the consumer 
thinking about the article before he 
is ready to use it and, of course, 
arouses his interest in it. : 

“By the unification of these sales 
and advertising efforts we are build- 
ing up each year a larger and more 
profitable business on _ poultry 
items.” 

Diversified lines. in the hardware 
store mean more profit. The bulk 
of poultry equipment sales comes 
when business is slow. With this in 
mind every hardware dealer can 
effectively increase volume sales by 
carefully planning a stock and by 
energetic sales and _ advertising 
effort. Poultry equipment effectively 
sold makes bigger customers out of 
those who are now buying frdm the 
dealer and add many patrons not 
drawn to the store before. 
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Klectrical Merchandising Ideas 
from Four States 


HIS story concerns the elec- 
TT trical goods sales activities of 

four hardware stores in four 
different States. The accompanying 
illustrations are from three of these 
stores. 

Our first stop is in the town of 
Williamson, W. Va., at the store op- 
erated by W. H. Pirrung. In this 
town of less than 5000 population 
Mr. Pirrung conducted an unusual 
and very successful drive on elec- 
trical appliances. He used what is 
known as the “survey method,” a 
plan of operation seldom taken advan- 
tage of by retailers, but a decidedly 
popular one with national distribu- 
tors. Mr. Pirrung first of all visited 
the local electric power and light sup- 
ply plant, where he obtained a com- 
plete list of local subscribers. Such 
a list in any town offers the best and 
most complete prospect file for the 
sale of things electrical. 


Zoning the Community 


Mr. Pirrung then zoned off the 
community. Each zone was subjected 
to concentrated solicitation, includ- 
ing personal visits, telephone inter- 
views and direct-by-mail sales litera- 
ture. The sales results of each zone 
were carefully watched and compared 
with previous sales in that district. 
Whether or not a sale was made, Mr. 
Pirrung found out just what -each 
prospect had -in the way of electrical 
equipment. This data was jotted 
alongside of the person’s name for 
future reference and solicitation at 
a later-date. 

In larger cities this zone system 
would facilitate and lower the cost of 
making deliveries on goods ordered 
through the drive. This would also 
mean quicker delivery service, as all 





the orders would be consigned for 
the one district. The zone campaign 
idea is the only practical way to 





This fixture increased bulb sales for 
the Ogden Hardware Co., Ashland, 


Ky. Above is a bulb display of 
James & Hawkins, Inc., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 





work out from a survey, Mr. Pirrung 
believes, because one gets too large 
a number of names to work on a hit- 
or-miss basis. The results of each 
sales zone were totalled and this 
dealer knew in six weeks just who 
had irons, toasters, vacuum cleaners 
and washing machines. This cam- 
paign proved very successful in sell- 
ing goods from the electrical depart- 
ment, but the complete prospect list, 
with data on each prospect’s equip- 
ment, was of even greater value. 
Subsequent campaigns have been 
easily handled and results have been 
splendid. 

With such sales ammunition, Mr. 
Pirrung contemplates a perpetual 
sales campaign on electrical devices. 
Whenever a salesman is free for a 
few minutes he will go to the pros- 
pect file and call up a customer in an 
effort to sell her some appliance that 
is not credited to her file card. Many 
sales will be made this way, and other 
dealers would do well to follow this 
plan. 


A Practical Display Fixture 


About four hours’ train ride from 
Charleston, the capital of Mr. Pir- 
rung’s State, is the city of Ashland, 
Ky. One of the leading business 
firms in this town is the Ogden Hard- 
ware Co., situated on a fine corner 
near the center of the town. This 
store has six large windows whieh 
have new displavs each week trimmed 
by an expert winduw man in the em- 
ploy of the firm. Some of these dis- 
plays will be shown in HARDWARE 
AGE in the near future. ~~ 

As we are particularly interested 
at this time in the electrical goods 
departments of retail hardware 
stores we will see what the Ogden 
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Hardware Co. does with this line. 
In this department of the Ogden 
store we found one of the most at- 
tractive and practical displays we 
have ever seen. It is a specially con- 
structed electric bulb stand made by 
the Ogden staff. From the accom- 
panying illustration one can see that 
it provides sockets on each side for 
a combined total of twenty-four 
bulbs. Each bulb has its own pull- 
chain, which projects from a small 
hole near the side of the extended 
lamp. This enables the customer to 
light any desired lamp and see ex- 
actly how it will be with the current 
on. 
The stand itself stands about. 4 ft. 
high and is placed on a shelf at about 
counter height, making it a simple 
matter to reach any of the twenty- 
four chains. The sideboards are 1 
by 4 and conceal the sockets into 
which the lamps are screwed. The 
sockets inside are, of course, wired 
in a series on one-light circuit. It is 
such an unusual display stand that 
people who come into the store are 
naturally drawn to it. Here they 
see exactly twenty-four sizes and 
kinds of lamps. Next to each pull- 
chain is a card which shows the style 
number, watt capacity, number of 
candle power and retail price. There 
is a strong temptation offered to pull 
a chain and see one of the bulbs light 
up. The ice is then broken, and the 
salesman can easily suggest that the 
customer probably needs some re- 
placement bulbs at home. 
Commenting upon this display and 
the sales possibilities in electric bulbs 
alone, J. S. Ogden, president of the 
concern, told us that the average 
home is shy from three to six bulbs 
just because the local hardware 
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dealer has neglected to give that item 
adequate attention. He says it is a 
common sight in a home to see a floor 
or table lamp that accommodates four 
bulbs suppiied with but one or two. 
Bedroom fixtures calling for three 
bulbs have only one, or at the most 
two. Cluster lights needing many 
bulbs are often one or two short, but 
not in Ashland, Ky., because the Og- 
den lamp display attracts favorable 
attention and the store’s salesmen 
follow up this lead to a sale on bulbs. 

Mr. Ogden also says that if the 
dealer would question the average 
customer who enters the store he 
would often learn that the customer’s 
home required some bulbs. In such 
a proposition the first duty of sales- 
manship is already accomplished, the 
need is there and apparent. Surely, 
it would be no trouble to sell a man 
bulbs when he admits he needs them! 
And a display such as that the Og- 
den Hardware Co. has will help. 
You will notice that an abundant sup- 
ply of bulbs is shown at the left. 


Pushing Electric Washer Sales 


Lancaster, Pa., is about 400 miles 
away from this Kentucky town, and 
it, too, has some fine hardware stores. 
In one of these, the Steinman Hard- 
ware Co. S. F. Smith, vice-president, 
showed us a display of four electric 
washers which flanked the entrance 
to the housefurnishings department, 
which is located on the second floor. 
These are of different sizes but are 
all enameled in white, suggesting 
cleanliness at the first glance. 

This display in itself has created 
many prospects who have been con- 
verted into washing machine custom- 
ers. Whenever an opportunity is 
presented the sales staff in the house- 
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Some of the electric washers featured by the Steinman Hardware Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


demonstrations in clinching sales 
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furnishings department offer to dem- 
onstrate the washer to women cus- 
tomers. If the prospect is pressed 
for time and avoids a demonstration 
the salesman suggests a demonstra- 
tion at the home of the prospect in 
the near future. This little sugges- 
tion has won many sales indirectly. 
The buik of the company’s washing 
machine trade, however, has been 
developed by personal solicitation of 
old customers and direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. These solicitations have 
always been followed with home dem- 
onstrations on the customer’s clothes 
whenever it is possible. 

A few miles from New York City 
is the retail store of James & Haw- 
kins, Inc., located in Richmond Hill, 
Long Island. Edward Dennecke, who 
has charge of window displays and 
other advertising, expressed great 
interest when told of Mr. Ogden’s 
lamp display. He is quite a believer 
in the same sales gospel applied to 
bulbs. He tells us that Mr. Ogden’s 
remarks on bulbs are going to be re- 
membered by him, and that he is go- 
ing to pass along the thought to the 
store sales staff. 

One of Mr. Dennecke’s recent win- 
dow displays devoted exclusively to 
electric lamps is shown in connection 
with this article. This is a simple 
display, but is, nevertheless, very at- 
tractive. It is made with paper 
doilies, lamp cartons, bulbs shown on 
home-made display stands, and two 
or three showcards. This window 
brought many people into the store 
for bulbs they had needed for indefi- 
nite periods. 

Think over these thoughts offered 
by these four dealers. Each one of 
them offers you a good basis for sales 
campaigns. 


The salesmen make effective use of 
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“[eming Che Second Sale 


IME was never cut out for a waiter. It 
T keeps on moving, and once it passes by 

there is no power on earth can bring it 
back. 

I can distinctly remember the time I made 
a mental note of the fact that Charlie Robinson’s 
house needed a coat of paint. I fully intended 
making a report to the boss, and getting after 
Charlie to furnish the paint and other supplies. 
But—it slipped my mind. That’s the bad feature 
of making mental entries. You forget them, and 
no one else can read them. Well, about a month 
later that mental entry of mine popped up again, 
and I hustled over to see Charlie personally. I 
found a gang of painters putting the finishing 
touches on his house with mail order paint and 
brushes that had never seen the interior of our 
store. And yet—Charlie was one of our good 
customers. He came in several times each week. 
If I had talked to him at the right time, I’m 
dead sure I could have sold him his paint and 
supplies. 

However, what I want to tell you about is the 
part time plays in making the second sale. 
Twenty years ago I would have laughed at any 
man who tried to tell me that there is an exact 
time to suggest to the customer the purchase 
of a second item. I would have considered him 
a crank, a bug, a parlor salesman. But passing 
years and a few hard knocks have changed my 
viewpoint. Besides I have had it tested and 
know that it isn’t a matter of theory. One of 
the biggest retail stores in the country made a 
test covering thousands of customers and proved 


definitely that there is an exact time at which 
to suggest the second purchase. That time is 
from thirty to sixty seconds after the first sale 
is made, and before the article purchased has 
been wrapped up, or the change handed to the 
customer. 

In other words, when the first sale has been 
made, the salesman should write the item down on 
the sales slip, place the article on a piece of wrap- 
ping paper, take the money if offered, and then 
make the suggestion. There are several reasons 
governing this method. When the first sale is 
made the customer is still in the buying mood. He 
is in the midst of an uncompleted transaction. He 
is open to suggestion. Now if you wrap up his 
purchase and give it to him with his change 
you automatically close the transaction and the 
customer balks at going all through the operation 
again. Any sales effort you put forth after that 
is discounted fully 50 per cent. You have to 
go back to the beginning and get attention, 
arouse interest and create desire all over again. 

Whenever a man comes in for a cleaning rod, 
sell it to him, and put over those second sales 
according to the time schedule. Then when an 
opportunity for advancement appears it won’t 
take the boss more than thirty seconds to pick 
his man. Your name will stand out in his mind 
along with his profits and the latest price on 
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What Do You Know About Your Turnover? 


Some Pertinent Pointers for the Hardware Merchant 
to Remember When Ascertaining His Condition 


HE retailer of a generation ago 
never heard of a budget or a 
turnover. The only turnover 

that ever entered his young life was 
the kind his mother made from pie 
crust. The banker and credit man 
of those days had not as yet taken 
the expert accountant into their con- 
fidence. The retailer, all too fre- 
quently, did business by guess and 
by gosh, content with slow sales and 
large margin. He had never been 
told that turnover was the key to 
successful retailing, and the chief 
answer to meeting rising costs. 

Slow sales and wide margins have 
gone into the discard in these days 
of keen competition and high cost of 
doing business. 


The Day of Quick Sales 


Nowadays it is the quick sales, the 
volume at narrower margins—the 
invested capital is busy—it no longer 
remains tied up in slow moving 
goods, like a horse in the stall eat- 
ing its own head off. 

Analysis has shown how in some 
departments an excess stock was be- 
ing carried. A reduction of the in- 
ventory followed and the tied-up 
capital reinvested in quicker moving 
goods. 

Economists are suggesting to ac- 
countants that they set up an in- 
terest charge on all capital invested. 
They claim it is as much of a fixed 
charge against a business as interest 
on borrowed money. To be sure, 
Uncle Sam would not allow such an 
item to be listed as an expense in a 
Federal tax return. But the claim 
is made that in the final analysis of 
business not declaring dividends at 
a fixed rate, interest on invested 
money must be considered. 

With this in mind, how urgent 
becomes the need of quick turnovers 
to keep the invested capital at a 
minimum. 


Figuring Turnover 
Turnover, as applied to movement 
of merchandise, is figured on your 
sales at cost prices. Not at sales 
price, but purchasing price. For ex- 
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ample: You have one lawn roller in 
stock; it cost $8. You sell it for $12. 
Your turnover basis is $8. You have 
turned your lawn roller stock once. 
Do not confuse turnover with volume 
of sales. Annual sales of $25,000 
representing stock of merchandise 
costing $18,000 is a turnover of 
$18,000. Fifty thousand dollars’ an- 
nual business, at a merchandise cost 
of $36,000 based on an average in- 
ventory of $18,000, indicates the 
stock has been turned over twice. 
You have your pencil out now and 
are wondering what your annual 
turnover is! Just add to your first 
of the year inventory the purchases 
for the year and deduct current in- 
ventory: . 


Inventory, Jan. 1, 1921. $18,000 
12 months’ purchases... 46,000 


$64,000 
Inventory, Jan. 1, 1922. 20,500 





$43,500 


This does not mean that your 
stock has been turned over 22/5 
times. The average inventory must 
first be found. In the absence of a 
monthly running inventory, we can 
take the average of the two inven- 
tories: 


Sales at cost........ 


Inventory— 


First of the year...... $18,000 
At close of the year.... 20,500 
$38,500 

AVGPAQE soc 0s00ss $19,250 


To determine the annual rate of 
turnover we divide our sales at cost 
price, $43,500, by the average in- 
ventory, $19,250, and find the stock 
has been turned over 2.26 times. 


Frequent Inventories 


But quick selling seasonable goods 
must be taken into consideration. So 
a safer, more accurate way is to 
show our inventory every month. 

We find, for example, that the in- 
ventories commencing with January, 
$18,000, and ending with December, 
$20,500, have run as high some 
months as $29,000, and the twelve 


total $286,000, or an average of $23,- 
833.33, as shown below: 


DORUGEY. Jb oisiscees ers $18,000 
PGDPUGEY | i esieceeans oe 23,500 
PE ITI® i. bys ore wre ere aces 25,000 
IEE are wie wo a eee len 23,200 
TINE Bore te acar on manna BOE 24,500 
eS oo w inet seeuce es 23,200 
Os os Seow eae 23,100 
ONE ck ee va ves 25,000 
September ........... 24,000 
OGUONED viv ccicceciues 27,000 
November ............. 29,000 
PPOCCTADED ois ccc caer 20,500 

$286,000 


Divided by 12, the average is $23,- 
833.33; this divided into our sales at 
cost, $48,500, shows our turnover to 
have been 1.84 times, the latter fig- 
ure being the more accurate of the 
two. 

While we are interested in the an- 
nual turnover, it is the departmental 
movement of merchandise we are 
after. We want to find the slow 
sellers. Let us keep a running in- 
ventory, charge each purchase in- 
voice to its particular stock account. 
From these figures, either actual or 
estimated, we get our departmental 
turnover. 


The Calculating Machine 


The figures given above should 
be conclusive proof of the need for 
frequent inventory. It can be done 
so much easier and faster on an add- 
ing calculating machine. Different 
items can be given a stock number, 
and on the tape, with the non-add 
key held down, the stock numbers 
designating certain sizes or types 
can be printed. Then go ahead and 
figure each size on the machine. 
When finished you simply go through 
the items on your tape, pick up the 
totals, and your inventory is com- 
plete. 

These machines are not expensive, 
and when you take into considera- 
tion their many uses, the time saved, 
the information obtained and the 
years of practical service, an adding 
machine becomes a first class invest- 
ment. It will help you to be in a 
position to intelligently answer your 
banker or jobber when he asks the 
question, “What is your turnover?” 
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$750 a Month in Radio Equipment Sales 


HOMAS B. JAMISON started 
selling radio equipment a year 
ago and is now doing a radio 

business averaging $750 per month. 
Mr. Jamison has a hardware store 
in Cleveland Heights, a suburb of 
Cleveland, Ohio. His store is in the 
high class residence district, and his 
business is limited to the immediate 
neighborhood. 

In_ selling radio supplies, Mr. 
Jamison has tried the plan of taking 
the radio directly to the homes for 
demonstrations. One of the advertis- 
ing stunts, which he adopted in con- 
nection with radio equipment, was to 
operate a set in his store and connect 
it with a cord to a loud speaker out- 
side. The entertainment, which 
quickly brought together a sidewalk 
audience, was given during the 
afternoon and early evening. Inter- 
ested listeners dropped inside, and 
Mr. Jamison has found that this was 
about the best way to acquire pros- 
pects. Once inside the store, he 
offered to demonstrate a radio outfit 
in the homes of those interested. He 
would make an appointment with a 
prospect for a certain evening and 
take a radio frequency set with loop 
aerial, a $400 outfit, to the prospect’s 
house and give the man and his 


family an enjoyable evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

He found that to many there was 
an air of mystery about a radio set. 
They were doubtful regarding the 
ability of the outfit to work in their 
own homes as well as it did in his 
store, until they were shown by 
actual demonstration that they could 
sit by their own firesides and enjoy 
a fine radio program. 

When he began handling radio 
supplies, he put in a small stock at 
first and then took over complete sets. 
The business grew and he gave more 
space to the radio department. At 
the present time he handles a com- 
plete line of parts, tubes, batteries, 
wire, etc., as well as the complete 
sets. He finds that many customers 
are skeptical about buying expensive 
outfits as they are afraid that de- 
velopments in the field may soon 
make their sets obsolete, and conse- 
quently, they do not want to make a 
large investment. He sells sets 
ranging in price from $5 to $400. 
He dees an excellent business in bat- 
teries, maintenance, material tubes, 
and charging outfits. 

Mr. Jamison finds that window 
displays are the most effective means 
of stimulating radio sales and he 


features a radio window one week 
of every month. Nothing but radio 
equipment is shown and he makes a 
very attractive window in which he 
puts lots of the small parts as well 
as the larger equipment. His sales 
always increase during the week 
when the radio supplies are shown in 
the window. One show case contains 
only radio equipment. Boys, he 
finds, are his best customers. They 
usually buy their own sets and are 
continually adding to them. Above 
is a typical Jamison radio window. 

Mr. Jamison buys only quality radio 
merchandise, believing that it takes 
as much effort to sell cheap stuff as 
the best and that the latter makes 
well-satisfied customers. He finds 
that it pays to explain diagrams and 
circuits to people who do not under- 
stand them, and in this way be gets 
the confidence of customers so that 
they come back for more apparatus. 
In summing up, Mr. Jamison said: 

“T am well satisfied with results in 
handling radio equipment. Diffi- 
culties arise now and then, but the 
thing to do is to surmount these 
difficulties and keep plugging along. 
This is a big field for the hardware 
merchant and one that is bound to 
grow.” 











HE drawbridge is closed. How 


many times has that fact 

caused you to turn off the gas 
and temporarily rest that mania that 
eats up the miles. Only a few days 
ago, just out of New Haven, I sat 
and waited for a small boat to go by. 
The huge drawbridge opened like the 
jaws of some mammoth creature 
while the tiny vessel glided past its 
portals and chugged on up stream. 
Then the ponderous draw closed and 
highway traffic was resumed. As I 
witnessed that common occurrence 
and compared the size and power of 
that little boat and that huge bridge, 
I think I began to see more clearly 
why big business sometimes marks 
time while the small fry keeps on cut- 
ting bait. 

I own a Ford—“nothing startlingly 
original about that’ you say—No, 
there isn’t, but any driver will agree 
that you can turn around more 
quickly with one of Henry’s puddle 
jumpers than you can with a large 
ear. In crowded traffic the darting 
facilities of the “Tin Lizzie” are an 
asset. Did you ever drive by an 
opening at a crowded curb prepara- 
tory to “backing in” only to discover 
that one of them had rattled right 
into the parking? Aggravating, per- 
haps, but it furthers my contention 
that size is frequently a hindrance. 

Did you ever watch a small man 
work his way along a crowded street 
and then see a big fellow try it? The 
small man runs circles around the 
big fellow in that kind of going. Once 
more we must admit the handicap of 
size. 

I frequently meet small merchants 
who feel that because they occupy 
small stores and own small stocks 
and employ small sales forces, that 
they are up against the real thing 
when they compete for business with 
the big fellows. A few such con- 


versations have started me thinking 
of the many ways in which the little 
fellow can run rings around the big 
fellow. 

To begin with the subject of rent 
for instance. Just the briefest bit of 
a look around will cause most small 
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dealers to realize that they get better 
action on their space than the big 
fellows. Waste space in your store 
just naturally isn’t. You are beset 
with the problem of finding room to 
store your stock and the very lack 
of space means more to the little 
fellow than he usually realizes. For 
instance, in the matter of turnover— 
he frequently is forced to buy in 
small lots simply because he hasn’t 
the room to care for the larger quan- 
tity, and buying in small lots is the 
incubator of turnover—it hatches 
that sort of thing. Turnover means 
multiplying the cash discount in its 
percentage comparison. Think it 
over. It also means that when a 
buyer’s judgment is a little off that 
the mouthful he does bite off is chew- 
able. That’s another score for the 
“midget sized” store. 

Then the gigantic subject of per- 
sonal attention to cus- 
tomers comes before us. 
The Woolworths and 
the Wanamakers and 
the owners of the big 
local department stores 
simply cannot meet per- 
sonally every customer 
that trades with them. 
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The Advantage 
of Being Small 


By Roy F. Soule 


vantage. It’s a tough job to hire a 
man who can and will do the things 
you want done. Floorwalkers will 
never take the place of proprietors 
in the hearts of customers. 


The Question of Red Tape 


Red tape is the next subject. How 
frequently big business snarls itself 
in yards of these commercial ravel- 
ings. They multiply as cheap help is 
employed and big stores are too fre- 
quently inclined to the pittances that 
make up pay-rolls. The lower the 
average intellect of a sales force, the 
more red tape. lLow-salaried help 
and high-priced red tape are running 
mates. The big store that starts out 
to change a store system or to run a 
special sale or to move a department, 
usually takes a week or more to get 
under way. The little fellow lights 
into it while the idea is warm. He: 








That is probably the 








greatest handicap the 
big fellow faces. That is 
the thing that sort of 
fosters the “heartless 














corporation” idea. The 











day an outfit grows to 








the size that its prin- 





cipals cannot put per- 
sonally delivered person- 
ality into the job, that 
very day they must begin to use 
merchandising dynamite of some 
form to make up for the loss. The 
small dealer makes “meeting cus- 
tomers” his first duty. He hovers 
around the front door like the pro- 
tecting mother of a brood of chickens, 
seeing that every customer leaves 
the store satisfied with his purchases 
and feeling that his trade is of suffi- 
cient importance to command the in- 
terested attention of the proprietor. 
This is distinctly a small store ad- 








—“‘big business snarls itself in yards of these 
commercial ravelings” 


thinks of a good thing at 10 a. m. and 
at 10.02 a. m. he is at it. He can put 
a boy on a bicycle and hustle a rush 
order where the big store waits for 
the 2 o’clock delivery. 


Prompt Service 


The small store can make change 
and deliver an order across the- 
counter with infinitely greater speed 
than its more cumbersome com- 
petitor. If you don’t believe this, go- 
to a department store and make four: 
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purchases. Time yourself and then 
try a small store. Most of the cus- 
tomers of department stores are 
-women—they like to shop and when 
they go shopping they go prepared 
to spend half a day on the job. The 
number of male customers in depart- 
ment stores is small, not so much be- 
cause women spend most of the 
family pay-roll, but because men will 
not and cannot spend the time neces- 
sary to make such purchases. In 
small hardware stores, male cus- 
tomers frequently out-number women 
-customers. The reason is, not so 
much that hardware stores are dis- 
tinctly men’s stores, as it is that men 
know that they will be served 
promptly and efficiently in such 
establishments, 


Personal Contact 


To sum things up, the small dealer 
in a dozen ways has a very distinct 
advantage over the larger competi- 
tors, yet he frequently finds himself 
in a frame of mind approaching 
panic as he visualizes the horrible 
possibilities of the steam roller of 
huge competition bearing down upon 
him. He reads the huge advertise- 
ments of the big store, and feels a 
fright that chills his back from neck 
to heel—his feet cool faster than 
other portions of his anatomy—and 
all the time he forgets that neces- 
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sity gives birth to most 
advertising. 

I like the little fellow 
who realizes his advan- 
tages and presses them 
for all he is worth. The 
man who gives up to size 
is generally faint- 
hearted. On the wrest- 
ling mat I recently saw 
a chap weighing about 
170 lb. hang it all over 
a giant of 240 lb. The 
little chap gave a heap of personal 
attention to the job. 

Cops on motorcycles frequently 
quell the speed spurts of big motor 
vehicles. David was a feather- 
weight, but he threw his own stones. 
The best way for the small dealer 
to view big competition is to com- 
pare the functions he personally 
performs with the job that is be- 
ing done by a hired man across the 
way. Are you a bigger man than 
the floor-walker? Think it over and 
go into the fight for business as 
though you meant to win out. 

The wail of the quitter is too fre- 
quently mingled with the competi- 
tion complaints of small dealers. 
You don’t need a city block to park a 
big man’s courage. The will to win 
is the stuff that makes men and 
stores. No man can fight his best 
when he is afraid, and competition 
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—‘*he can put a boy on a bicycle and hustle a 
rush order” 


is never serious until it carries the 
war of business outside the walls 
that surround a stock of merchan- 
dise. When you go after orders on 
the outside, the personality and per- 
suasive powers of the salesman fre- 
quently count for more than the size 
of the shop from which you deliver 
your orders. Less risk, less worry 
and greater opportunities are small 
dealer advantages. Some men real- 
ize this and go into the job. Others 
worry the days away while business 
goes to the dogs. A big manufac- 
turer recently said to me, “I’d rather 
be represented by a small store turn- 
ing its stock six times a year than 
by a big fellow whose turnover is 
less than three times a year.” I 
asked why. His answer was, “Be- 
cause I would feel more confident of 
the future.” 
He had the right answer. 








CERTAINLY, 


IT WOULD LIKE TO MADAM— WE HAVE. 


LOOK AT AN ELECTRIC] SOME VERY FINE 
ELECTRIC IRONS) 































LHAVENT QUITE MADE OU WILL NEVER 
UP MY MIND WHETHER J REGRET BUYING 
TO BUY ONE OR NOT ONE—THEY ARE. 
VERY EFFKIENT 
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WITH AN ELECTRIC 
IRON THERE IS NO 
BEND'!NG OVER A 
HOT STOVE- ETC 






























I'M SURE THAT 
JRON WILL GIVE 
SATISFACTION 









MY HUSBAND SAYS 
THE HEATING 
ELEMENT IN 
THIS IRON IS 






























































IF 1 HAD TOLD 
THAT WOMAN 

IN THE FIRST 

PLACE. HOW TO 
TAKE CARE OF 
HER IRON—THIS 
THING WOULDN'T 
HAVE HAPPENED 
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home gardener. All sorts of tools, 
PN Tinie, Va rcen Dies leslaro) Vom lower 


hose reels, pri nklers hedge shears. ete 


ARIETY in lettering and 
complete changes in color com- 

. bination of show-cards are im- 
portant points for the beginner to 
consider. From a_ merchandising 
standpoint it ‘is often a mistake to be 
too conservative in the matter of 
show-cards. An original style of 
lettering may be used indefinitely 
without change if the color combina- 
tion is changed occasionally, or the 
same color of cards may be used in- 
definitely if the style of lettering is 
changed. In order to be 100 per cent 
efficient, however, show-cards must 
be fresh in appearance and up-to- 
date in every detail. 

Nothing could be more up-to-date, 
effective or pleasing than the color 
combination of the accompanying 
show-cards illustrating this article. 
The cards are of light grey stock, 
the lettering is done in modern 
single stroke poster alphabet with 
white water color show-card ink, 
and the shading is in a dull black. 
The pictures were clipped from 
HARDWARE AGE and were pasted on 
the cards. 

This particular poster style is the 
result of the present day demand for 
something that is novel and easy to 
learn. If the beginner will study the 
accompanying alphabet plate he will 
observe that almost every letter may 
be extended or condensed in order to 
conform with the available space on 
the show-card. 

The lower case letters a,b,c, d, 
é, f, g, h, 7 at the bottom of plate 
show how these letters may be con- 
densed or extended and the lettering 
on the accompanying show-cards 
illustrates how well a narrow letter 
looks when placed next to an ex- 
tended letter three times its width. 

One rule the beginner should al- 
ways endeavor to follow is to keep 
the small descriptive lettering prop- 
erly lined off or boxed. For example 
the four lines of small lettering on 





the bottom of the “Gardening Time 
Coming Soon” card, were so con- 
densed or extended that they are all 


Clean Up- 
Faint Up- 
Ca eane 

Ve Carry the 


best lines 
Paints... 
Come in and 
place your 
Order NOW. 


» 
‘ 





Note how the tail of the “g” fills space 


within a box. The word “the” ap- 
pears twice on the first line and the 
one at the end of the line occupies 
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The Poster 
Alphabet 
and Its Uses 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


twice the space of the one in the 
center of the line. Such liberties 
are quite permissible in poster let- 
tering. Notice how well the “Opal 
Wire Screen Cloth” card is balanced 
and how the system of boxing is car- 
ried out to the letter. These cards 
are one-half sheets measuring 14 by 
22 in. The larger lettering was done 
with a No. 10 brush, and the small 
lettering with a No. 6 brush. 

The reader’s attention is directed 
to the elementary practice strokes on 
the alphabet card, the arrows indi- 
cating the proper course to follow in 
building up the seven letters A to 
G. All strokes are made from left to 
right.- The full width of the brush 
is used in making the heavy or 
shaded strokes while the tip end of 
brush turned sideways is used in 
making the finer or thin strokes. 
The lower-case letters allow much 
more freedom than the capitals, 
there being a choice of three differ- 
ent designs of each letter. 

There is absolutely no limit to the 
space these letters may occupy above 
and below the body guide lines. The 
card featuring “Clean Up, Paint 
Up,” for instance, shows the tail of 


“i os Coles 0 Men 10 ot ae hed 


ABCDEFG 


UNV BBC CCDEFCCG 


aaa bbp C da ocff 
i be d : hi é 





Chart showing in detail the strokes used in making the first letters of the 


poster alphabet 
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the g filling in a large space. This 
all helps to make the plainest card 
appear decidedly artistic. All stu- 
dents interested in learning poster 
lettering should take encouragement 
in the fact that there is no set rule 
governing the formation of these 
letters. The letter S, for instance, 
may appear crooked or even upside 
down, it makes little difference as 
long as the other letters are of the 
same type. 

The poster type is not intended to 


is complete 





Illustrating the effective use of pictures 


take the place of the standard 
alphabets such as the Egyptian 
block, or the full Roman letters. It 
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is not substantial or bold enough to 
be read at any great distance but is 
generally used for window display 
cards where a complete change is 
made frequently and looks best when 
produced in bright colors on fancy 
tinted cardboard. 

The question of colors, their 
preparation and their use is some- 
times a problem to the beginner. 
Today, however, there are so many 
prepared water colors on the market 
that it hardly pays to spend the time 
to mix your own. In order to keep 
ready mixed colors in good working 
condition they should be thoroughly 
mixed or stirred with a pointed stick 
so that all sediment at the bottom 
of jar is thoroughly dissolved. Small 
size 2 oz. bottles are the most prac- 
tical for beginners as one may work 
right from the bottle. Thin this 
with water, adding just a few drops 
atatime. The color for all pen work 
should be twice as thin as that used 
for the brush. Be sure to keep the 
jars covered when not in use because 
when evaporation takes place the 
colors become gummy. 

For the benefit of those who are 
unable to procure white ink the fol- 
lowing formula is suggested: To 
8 oz. of English flake white (pow- 
der), add enough warm water to 
make a thick paste. After thor- 
oughly dissolving all the powder 
add enough cold water to pro- 
duce a liquid the consistency of 
heavy cream, add to this one small 
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Notice the method of boxing carried out 
in this show-card 


bottle of Sanford’s Royal Crown 
Mucilage (or the same amount of 
dissolved gum arabic). Should you 
desire to produce a gloss effect add 
one half teaspoonful of glycerine. A 
few drops of oil of wintergreen, or 
cloves or carbolic acid will prevent 
it from becoming sour. The more 
frequently it is stirred the finer it 
will get and the better it will cover 
on dark surfaces. 


Curious Facts About Nails 


"EPXHE most primitive method of 
holding pieces of wood and tim- 
ber together was by means of thongs 
or cords. Wooden pins were also used 
for this purpose, and there are some 
old buildings standing today which 
have a number of wooden pins in 
them. Then came the hand wrought 
nails. The manufacture of nails was 
one of the household industries of 
New England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. In a speech in Congress, 1789, 
Fisher Ames said: “It has become 
common for the country people in 
Massachusetts to erect small forges 
in their chimney corners; and in 
winter and in evenings, when little 
other work can be done, great 
quantities of nails are made, even by 
children. These people take the rod 
of iron of the merchant and return 
him the nails, and in consequence of 
this easy mode of barter, the manu- 
facture is prodigiously great.” 
The early cabin builder in Colonial 
times wanted nails above everything 
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else, and he frequently found it im- 
possible to procure them. The near- 
est supply, in those times, of nails 
manufactured on a large scale was 
the mother country, England. 
Under such circumstances nails 
became so scarce and precious that 
the practice of a pioneer burning his 
dwelling when he moved to newer 
lands, in order to carry along the 
nails, became so general throughout 
the colony of Va. that the following 
law was passed in 1645, restraining 
the planter: “It shall not be lawful 
for any person so deserting his 
plantation as aforesaid to burn any 
necessary housing that are situated 
thereon, but shall receive so many 
nails as may be computed by two 
different men were expended about 
the building thereof for full satis- 
faction.” In 1785 the commandant 
of Fort Harmar wrote to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania complaining 
that Kentucky frontiersmen, in order 
to get nails, had torn to pieces the 


out-buildings belonging to the fort. 

There was apparently no depend- 
able local supply of nails in Virginia 
even at the end of the Seventeenth 
Century, for William Fitzhugh of 
King George wrote at least once in 
1695 and again in 1697 to his Eng- 
lish agent to send him nails. Occa- 
sionally among the chattels in the 
early wills, bracketed with silks, 
jewels, the family plate and other 
precious belongings, one finds nails 
bequeathed the lucky legatees. Early 
in the Eighteenth Century nails cost 
builders 4 shillings 6 pence per 
pound, or the equivalent of about 
$1.12 in our modern money. 

In the course of time “cut” nails 
began to be turned out in great 
quantities in the United States. 
These were an improvement on all 
former kinds of nails, and, at the 
time, were thought to be the ne plus 
ultra in the matter of nails. The 
next step was the wire nail, such as 
is used today. 
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Michigan Concentrates on Efficiency 





Retiring President 
Charles A. Sturmer 


LL records for attendance were 
A broken at the twenty-ninth an- 
i. nual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association which 
took place in Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 
6-9. It is estimated that over 2000 
people, including retailers, salesmen 
and exhibitors, were in attendance at 
the convention sessions in the Hotel 
Pantlind and at the exhibit held in the 
Furniture Exposition Building. Inci- 
dentally the exhibit was the largest in 
the history of the organization. It may 
be mentioned in passing that at the 
beginning of the convention the mem- 
bership totaled 1620 and that this num- 
ber was increased to 1635 before the 
end of the week. The Michigan asso- 
ciation is ‘the largest single State or- 
ganization in the country and is recog- 
nized as being the largest and most 
powerful merchandising organization 
in Michigan. There are no delinquent 
members and there is sufficient money 
in the treasury to make the association 
a sound business proposition. 


Officers Elected 


At the Thursday afternoon session, 
Feb. 8, the following officers were 
elected: President, J. Charles Ross, 
Kalamazoo; vice-president, A. J. Ran- 
kin, Shelby; secretary, A. J. Scott, Ma- 
rine City; treasurer, William Moore, 
Detroit. The following were elected to 
serve on the executive board, term to 
expire in 1925: L. J. Cortenhof, Grand 
Rapids; Scott Kendrick, Ortonville; 
George W. McCabe, Petoskey; L. D. 
Puff, Freemont; Herman Dignan, 
Owosso. The retiring president be- 


comes a member of the executive board 
for two years. 

The program was arranged so that 
the exhibits would be closed while the 
convention was in session and the plan 
The first meeting 


worked out well. 


Over 2000 in Attendance at 


Convention of Michigan Retail 


Hardware Association at 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6-9 
Organization Favors Decimal 
System, Simplification and 
Reduced Overhead and 


Distribution Costs 


was opened Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 6, 
with an invocation by a past president, 
Charles M. Alden, Grand Rapids. Wil- 
liam Moore, treasurer, led the singing 
at all sessions and is a past master at 
the art. After the opening number of 
“America,” Julius Tisch, president of 
the Grand Rapids City Commissioners, 
welcomed the hardware dealers to 
Grand Rapids. J. Charles Ross, vice- 
president, replied to the welcome and 
remarked on the growth of the asso- 
ciation from ten members in 1895 to its 
present large number. 


The President’s Address 


Norman Popp, Saginaw, presented 
the president, Charles A. Sturmer, 
Port Huron, with a ring as a token of 
appreciation for his services during the 
year. President Sturmer thanked the 
assembly and called attention to the 
fact that this was the twenty-ninth 





Secretary A. J. Scott 





Silhouettes made by James J. Pleasants of J. Wiss & 
Sons Co. 








President 
J. Charles Ross 


meeting and that the year just closed 
presented many perplexing problems to 
be solved and many difficulties to be 
overcome. He stressed the importance 
of European conditions on our present 
business trends and said that he be- 
lieves our country will have to do its 
share in settling the world problems. 

. President Sturmer said: “The future 
of the local merchant depends upon 
practical buying and proper selling. 
He must carry the right quantities and 
at the right prices. He must have prac- 
tical buying plans and definite selling 
plans. He must know the conditions of 
his business at all times and utilize 
every good merchandising idea he can 
find.” 

Turnover was stressed in this ad- 
dress and the speaker then went on to 
say: “Practically one-half of the re- 
tailer’s expense is due to carrying 
goods too long. About one-fourth of 
his lost sales are due to incomplete 
range of stock. Fully one-fifth of the 
average hardware stock was dead stock 
from the moment it entered the store. 
There has been some improvement, but 
not enough.” He also advised the re- 
tailers to fill out their stocks with the 
newer lines which have become very 
large money makers in many of the 
hardware stores. He also advised put- 
ting business on a cash basis, saying 
that it was only a matter of educating 
the customers. 

The president’s praise of Secretary 
Scott voiced the sentiment of the con- 
vention, and Charles F. Nelson, the 
new field secretary, was also highly 
praised for his efficient work in store 
arrangement, accounting, advertising, 
community development, etc. 

The closing remarks of this address 
are well worth making the basis of the 
year’s work. Mr. Sturmer said, “No 
matter how poor, or how unsatisfac- 
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tory, your business may be at the pres- 
ent time, there are better times ahead. 
You must buy wisely, watch your cred- 
its, keep well assorted stocks, advertise 
wisely, encourage building in your com- 
munity, talk confidence, take home a 
message of good cheer and prosperity 
will be yours.” 


The Community Spirit 


“The Safety of the Republic” was the 
topic of an address by Lee H. Bierce, 
secretary of the Grand Rapids Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Bierce asked 
for an aroused interest in community 
political matters and stated that our 
safety depended upon the extent to 
which we recognize our responsibilities 
as citizens, 

Dr. Alexander Karr, founder of 
the American Community Association, 
spoke on “The Community Spirit and 
the Business Man.” He defined com- 
munity spirit as being what people 
think of each other and said this atti- 
tude of thought was the most impor- 
tant thing in any community. “Simply 
stated,” he said, “a proper community 
spirit manifests itself in thinking kind- 
ly and helping some one—a brother- 
hood expressed in deeds.” He also said, 
“Communities have likewise been di- 
vided because they have failed to rea- 
lize that the things people have in com- 
mon are more important than the 
things in which they differ.” He 
stressed the building of community 
buildings as social and recreational cen- 
ters and asked them to popularize the 
“get-together” idea. 

His most amazing statement was 
with regard to the effect of catalog 
house business in the rural community. 
He read an editorial from one of the 
well known editorial writers of the day 
which appeared on the fly leaf of a 
“mail order” catalog and purported to 
show the advantages of making pur- 
chases by mail rather than from mer- 
chants at home. 

The convention was royally enter- 
tained at the Empress Theater on Tues- 
day night. All of the actors played up 
the hardware idea throughout the show, 
and, needless to say, the dealers had 
plenty of fun. 
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The Wednesday morning session be- 
gan with an address by E. L. Prentice, 
Grandville, on “Efficiency in Business.” 
Mr. Prentice is a rare combination, be- 
ing both a preacher and a hardware 
dealer in his community. He said, 
“Honesty and uprightness create con- 
fidence,” and believes in one price to 
all. He told the dealers to advertise 
widely and connect up this advertising 
with the front of their stores, their 
windows and interiors. He said that a 
window sets forth a definite idea of a 
merchant and the store interior should 
also be changed at intervals to make 
it attractive and interesting to the com- 
munity. He believes that every article 
should be price tagged in plain selling 
figures, and that all people employed in 
the store should above all things be 
kind and courteous. He said that no 
one should have the authority to cut a 
price, much less the merchant himself. 

When Prison Warden Harry L. Hul- 
burt of the Michigan penitentiary, 
Jackson, was introduced, the audience 
might have looked startled except for 
the fact that the association is very 
close to State activities and has been 
working with the Michigan industries 
conducted by the warden. He briefly 
told of the industrial activity of the 
prisoners and the way in which they 
were being taught various trades and 
occupations. He brought the conven- 
tion to its feet when he told of issuing 
an order to find a prisoner with hard- 
ware experience and how after a thor- 
ough search had been made through the 
entire lot not one hardware man could 
be found. 


Schroeder Wins Audience 


Recognized as one of the well versed 
merchants of the country as well as a 
speaker of no mean ability, it was with 
a great deal of interest that the con- 
vention listened to George W. Schroe- 
der, president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mr. Schroeder spoke on “Stocks, Profits 
and Balances.” He said that “Mer- 
chandising today is passing through 
what is possibly a critical period of its 
evolution. At no period have its prin- 
ciples been more severely tested with 
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regard to its ability to justify exist- 
ence.” He went on to say that with the 
expanding of our country and the new 
articles which have come into everyday 
use, the field of patronage has been ex- 
tended far beyond our scope. Retail- 
ers must, accordingly, undergo read- 
justment in order to meet the demands 
of this evolution or growth. 

He said the greatest problem today 
was that of distribution. He also 
stressed the importance of cutting 
costs and overhead in order to bring 
about a more economical method which 
at the same time would permit retail- 
ers to give full measure for a dollar, 
increase service and efficiency, pre- 
serve perfect symmetry of business, 
sustain a complete organization, pay 
interest on investment and reward suf- 
ficiently for the time and labor ex- 
pended. 


Stock Turn and Mark-up 


Mr. Schroeder went on to say that 
stock turn was one of the big factors 
in making the business pay and sug- 
gested the careful analysis of. a par- 
ticular line of merchandise to deter- 
mine the necessary factors to increase 
the rate of turnover. He also said that 
the speed of the turnover of a line was 
decreased in the same ratio as its dis- 
tance from easy observation of the 
patron entering the store. Mr. Schroe- 
der’s opinion on mark-up was that the 
faster the stock is turned the lower the 
mark-up and consequently the cheaper 
the merchandise to the consumer. The 
whole address was so filled with good 
things that it is impossible to give an 
adequate report in the space allotted to 
this report. 


Store Records 


Samuel R. Miles of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association office gave 
his talk on “Store Records,” which has 
been reported from other conventions 
held previously. Mr. Miles got across 
some fine ideas and he found a willing 
audience as most of the dealers had 
come to learn about greater efficiency 
in business and recognized that proper 
records were necessary. 

Martin L. Pierce, of the Hoover Co., 
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North Canton, Ohio, repeated the talk 
he gave at the Kentucky convention on 
“Relation of Stock Turnover to Net 
Profit.” 

Mr. Pierce said that ‘1923 will re- 
ward fighters,” and that any merchant 
can make his business show a 25 per 
cent increase. He also said that the 
average salesman spent only 20 per 
cent of his time in sales work. He then 
showed the merchants how it would be 
possible to plan their sales work so 
that more concentration on this end of 
the business would increase the number 
of sales and the amount of profit. 

The Wednesday night meeting was 
the only one held with the exhibits 
open, and as the crowd was large 
enough to fill both the convention and 
the exhibit hall it was felt that the ar- 
rangement worked out very well. The 
question box discussion was in charge 
of Charles A. Ireland, Scott Kendrick 
and J. Charles Ross. The meeting was 
opened with the secretary’s report 
which showed the total membership— 
no delinquents—as being 1620 before 
the convention opened. Secretary Scott 
spoke of the adding of two new serv- 
ices for the benefit of the members: 
the traffic department and the field sec- 
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retary. He also stated that he had 
served the association for twenty-one 
years as a secretary. Group meetings 
were stressed, and it was stated that 
a total of 1400 dealers had attended 
them during the year. It was felt that 
this form of service had been extremely 
helpful to the retailer and plans are 
being made for the extension of the 
service. The treasurer's report was 
also given and accepted as being satis- 
factory. 


Question Box Session 


Probably the most intensely inter- 
esting meeting was the three-hour dis- 
cussion of the dealers’ personal prob- 
lems. Such questions as the following 
were discussed. Stopping the jobber 
from selling direct and to uninterested 
trades; the selling of financial paper to 
outside firms making this their busi- 
ness; oil companies selling at wholesale 
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to consumers; the policy of asking a 
customer about past due accounts or 
notes while he is making additional 
purchases; the establishment of definite 
sales policies; how to get 100 per cent 
of the housewife’s attention at open- 
ings and retain her patronage; the ad- 
visability of running sales on unknown 
brands of merchandise to attract cus- 
tomers; special sales; activity of 
county agents; the inroads of other 
lines of business into the hardware 
field; the handling of builders’ hard- 
ware without profit by lumber firms; 
price cutting; silverware tax returns, 
and the use of the decimal system of 
pricing and packing. 

The Thursday morning session was 
opened with an address by Herman C. 
Meyers, Boyne Falls, Mich., on “The 
Advisability of Community Schools.” 
His speech was so well received that 
resolutions were adopted favoring the 
community school idea as an aid to 
hardware dealers and communities in 
general. William L. Fuhrer, Boyne 
City, Mich., discussed the “Psychology 
of Window Advertising.” Mr. Fuhrer 
said that windows should convey only 
one idea at a time and that they should 
put forth some one thing in a very 
definite way. 
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Frank Stockdale of Chicago ad- 
dressed the convention on “How to 
Build a Selling Program.” He stressed 
the fact that we were in a “saw tooth 
market,” meaning that prices would 
fluctuate up and down. He cautioned 
against overbuying, but told the deal- 
ers to lay aside capital reserve and 
accumulate it as fast as possible as a 
prime business requisite. Mr. Stock- 
dale said that the retailer is the last 
cog in the system of distribution, and, 
therefore, gets the blame as he is the 
contact point with the consuming pub- 
lic and every effort should be made to 
see that the burden is not put on the 
retailers’ shoulders. 


1200 Attend Banquet 


The largest banquet in the history 
of the association was held on Thurs- 
day night. Covers were laid for 1000 
people and at the last minute it was 
necessary to arrange for about 200 
extra places due to the demand for 
tickets. 

The last meeting was held Friday 
morning at which time the new officers 
were installed. Some slight changes 
were made in the wording of the by- 
laws and reports were heard from the 
committees. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions adopted were very 
similar to those adopted at other con- 
ventions relative to association activi- 
ties, reduction of overhead and distri- 
bution costs, community development, 
simplification of sizes, styles, numbers 
and finishes of hardware lines, in- 
creased stock turnover, decimal pricing 
and packing. In addition to these, the 
Michigan community school plan was 
indorsed and the association went on 
record as favoring the granting of 
funds asked this year by the State 
University. Grand Rapids was again 
chosen as the meeting place. Apprecia- 
tion was expressed to various organiza- 
tions and individuals which had con- 
tributed to the success of the greatest 
Michigan convention ever held. Presi- 
dent George W. Jones, Peru, Ind., of 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, was an interested visitor at all 
sessions. 
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Hardware Boosters Meet at Boise, Idaho 


Idaho Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Holds Annual Convention Jan. 31l-Feb. 2 
—Travelers Organize H. I. P. Club 


OISE, IDAHO, is a beautiful city 
B in a wonderful State. It boasts 
a hospitality and a progressive 
spirit second to none. Also it boasts a 
bunch of live hardware men, wholesale 
and retail, who know how to entertain 
as well as they know hardware. , Pos- 
sibly that accounts in a measure for 
the wonderful spirit of cooperation and 
good will which prevailed at the annual 
convention of the Idaho Retail Hard- 
ware and Implement Association held 
at the Owykee Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Jan. 
31 to Feb. 2. 

It was not a large convention in 
point of numbers, but it was big in 
spirit, in good fellowship and in earn- 
estness. President W. N. Sweet made 
an ideal presiding officer and a won- 
derful host. His presidential address 
was one of the best we have ever lis- 
tened to. Harry W. Wulff was a close 
second although away from his home 
town, and Secretary E. E. Lucas in his 
quiet, efficient way kept things running 
smoothly and efficiently. The program 
was at all times interesting and thor- 
oughly instructive. The addresses of 
Secretary Herbert P. Sheets of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
George M. Gray, secretary the Ohio 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company, 
Orno Dale Strong, Spokane, Wash., and 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE 
were of high order and were well re- 
ceived. 

H. I. P. Club Organized 


One of the high spots of the conven- 
tion was the organization of the travel- 
ing salesmen representing the hard- 
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ware, implement and paint lines into a 
H. I. P. Club for the purpose of boost- 
ing the association. John Burt was in 
charge of this organization which bids 
fair to put the Idaho association well 
on the hardware map during the com- 
ing year. R. L. Sare, past president 
of the H. I. P. Club of Colorado, was 
there to give the movement impetus 
end it went over strong. 

Wednesday morning, Jan. 31, was 
given over to the usual registering and 
renewing of acquaintanceships, and the 
convention proper opened Wednesday 
afternoon. There was a very impres- 
sive invocation delivered by Rev. Paul 
Robert of Boise, after which the dele- 
gates sang “America.” 

The first speaker was the Hon. H. C. 
Baldridge, a hardware dealer as well 
as lieutenant governor of the State. 
Mr. Baldridge welcomed the delegates 
to Boise and gave them some excellent 
advice on business conditions in gen- 
eral. 

The principal address of the session 
was delivered by Orno Dale Strong, 
publisher of The New West Trade, 
Spokane, Wash., on “Who Are the 
Slackers?” Mr. Strong contended that 
while Americans are the most inventive 
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people in the world, the most daring 
commercially and the most adaptable, 
they are not the most industrious, the 
most thrifty or the most literate. He 
declared that we are not on an economic 
basis that is in every way wholesome. 
Our trouble, he said, is not in re- 
gard to prices and wages. It does not 
matter greatly whether prices are high 
or low, if wages are correspondingly 
high or low. Farming, he declared, will 
again become profitable as a result of 
three main factors: (1) More efficient 
farm management, (2) slightly lower 
wages for farm labor, (3) slightly 
higher prices for farm produce. 

The root of our troubles he described 
as being mental, and contended that 
people had strayed too far from the 
simple and wholesome principles of our 
ancestors. The people in the world, he 
said, must produce all the things those 
same people need to eat, wear and play 
with. There is no other way to get 
them. The disposition to work little 
and go strong on the frivolities serves 
to make us irresponsible as to duties 
and careless of our obligations. He ex- 
pressed the belief that all our troubles 
of the recent past and of the present 
are but bitter medicine which will help 
to cure our economic ills. 

President Sweet Gives Good Advice 

President W. N. Sweet, in his annual 
address, gave the dealers much to think 
about. For one thing he pointed out 
that while a dealer owes his community 
a service, yet it is easily possible to 
make that service too common. He de- 
clared that too many merchants con- 
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fine themselves too closely within the 
four walls of their store. A merchant, 
he said, can very easily go stale and 
become over-trained, losing his initia- 
tive. 

He pointed out the various kinds of 
competition which the merchant now 
faces, and declared that the department 
store constituted a greater menace than 
the 5 and 10-cent stores, and the mail 
order houses combined. It is the kind 
of competition, he said, that the hard- 
ware man should study closely. 

Mr. Sweet advocated advertising in 
the form of special sales, featuring 
hardware items. He further empha- 
sized the necessity of getting squarely 
behind the farmer and helping him to 
get the best possible market for his 
produce. He expressed the belief that 
we cannot hope for any great reductions 
in freight rates in the near future and 
advised the dealers to use more home 
products. He further advised them to 
aid the farmer by teaching him to feed 
his produce to stock and increase the 
yields of dairy products, poultry, eggs, 
etc. 

Committees Appointed 


The balance of the session was given 
over to the question box discussions on 
credit, collections and credit bureaus. 
At the close of the sessions the follow- 
ing committees were named: Member- 
ship, W. P. Lucas and William Cowden; 
trade relations, E. C. Van Patten, J. J. 
Rugg and E. Suns; legislation, C. M. 
Merrick, H. C. Sweet and R. S. White; 
resolutions, Clarence Graybill, H. W. 
Wulff and J. R. Black. 

During the evening there was a meet- 
ing of the implement dealers devoted 
mainly to question box discussions. 


Farm Bureau Man Talks Turkey 


The first address of the Thursday 
morning session was that of C. Ben 
Ross, president of the Idaho Farm Bu- 
reau. Mr. Ross made a strong plea for 
the cooperation of the merchants in 
putting over the farm bureau. He de- 
clared that the farm bureau is the only 
really conservative, progressive farm 
organization, and merited aid. He went 
into detail in regard to the activities 
of the cow, the pig and the hen on 
Idaho farms, and gave figures which 
astonished those present. He advised 
the merchants to educate the farmer to 
refertilize the soil, to diversify his crops 
and to handle his farm on a business 
basis. Mr. Ross’s talk aroused much 
interest and he was heartily applauded, 
at the conclusion of his address. George 
Williams, manager of the Boise Credit 
Men’s Association, explained the work- 
ings of that association to the conven- 
tion. 


Llew Soule On the New Business Era 


The principle address of the Thursday 
session was that of Llew Soule, editor 
of HARDWARE AGE, on “Tuning In On 
the New Business Era.” Mr. Soule 
pointed out the fact that the problems 
of business today are practically new 
to the merchants, and declared that too 
many dealers are unpacking goods when 
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they should be planning methods and 
shaping policies. 

He compared the growth of business 
during the last twenty-five years to the 
change from the wagon to the automo- 
bile, and pointed out the contact points 
which the modern merchant should keep 
lubricated. He declared that there are 
three tests for every business: (1) Is 
it growing? (2) Are you growing with 
it? (3) Are your men growing with 
you and the business? 

He advised merchants to use more 
care in picking their clerks and then 
to keep them educated. He closed with 
this admonition: Every article you sell 
is a container. It contains service. Sell 
the service and the container will sell 
itself. 


Secretary Sheets Talks Better Mer- 
chandising 


The opening address of the Thursday 
afternoon session was delivered by Sec- 
retary Herbert P. Sheets of the Na- 
tional Association, and dealt with bet- 
ter merchandising. Mr. Sheets started 
out with the statement that the cost 
of distribution is one of the most press- 
ing problems business men have for 
solution. 

He then took up the results of the 
report of the joint commission of agri- 
cultural inquiry, and which after a thor- 
ough study of the six retail lines for 
the period from 1913 to 1921 absolved 
all these retailers from having taken 
exorbitant profits. This report showed 
that the average profit of the retail 
hardware trade for this period was 5.35 
per cent. That the largest profit was 
8.13 per cent in 1916 and that in 1921 
hardware merchants lost 0.8 of a cent 
on every dollar’s worth of goods sold. 
Mr. Sheets then took up the various 
forms of competition and went into 
them quite extensively. 

Mr. Sheets then took up the matter of 
stock turnover and demonstrated the 
difference in profit when goods are 
turned an increasing number of times 
curing a year. 

He closed with the remark that dis- 
tribution today is on trial and the 
verdict will depend upon how well those 
engaged in distribution are able to pre- 
sent their case by increasing efficiency 
and reducing costs. 

Mr. Sheets was followed by C. M. 
Merrick of Buhl, Idaho, who talked on 
“Cash and Credit.” Mr. Merrick de- 
clared that he would not consider doing 
a strictly cash business. He further 
declared that the basis of credit is the 
proper facilities to handle it correctly. 
A plan, he said, is necessary and that 
plan should be strictly adhered to. He 
advised the dealers to do the most of 
their collecting at the time the sale is 
made and to get facts on customers be- 
fore granting credit. A general dis- 
cussion along credit lines followed. 


The Personal Element in Business 


On Friday morning Llew S. Soule 
was again called upon for an address, 
and responded with a talk dealing with 
He 
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divided merchants into three classes— 
the inefficient ones, the doers and the 
masters, and went into detail concern- 
ing them. The points of the address 
were well illustrated with narratives. 
He advised dealers to be pleasant, to 
know their customers, and to train their 
employees. He declared that good busi- 
ness is just around the corner, but ex- 
pressed a belief that it would be diffi- 
cult to negotiate that corner unless the 
business machine was well lubricated 
and hitting on all six cylinders. 


George Gray Talks Insurance 


Another very interesting and instruc- 
tive address at this session was that de- 
livered by George M. Gray, Coshocton, 
Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Co. Mr. Gray ex- 
plained in detail the difference between 
mutual and _ stock companies, and 
showed the relative strength of each. 
He then took up the matter of proper 
insurance forms and explained the 
dangers on non-concurrent insurance. 
He also went into detail in regard to the 
80 per cent insurance clause, using a 
blackboard to figure out various prob- 
lems dealing with this clause. ; 

The latter part of the address de- 
veloped into a question box session in 
which Mr. Gray and Secretary Lucas 
answered many difficult questions in re- 
gard to insurance matters. 


Secretaries in Shop Talks 


The first part of the Friday afternoon 
session was devoted to talk on asocia- 
tion matters by National Secretary 
Sheets and Secretary Lucas. Mr. Sheets 
went into detail in regard to the ac- 
tivities of the National Association and 
its progress. Secretary Lucas told of 
the work of the local association and re- 
ported the introduction of a bill to es- 
tablish a fire insurance rating bureau 
for Idaho. A resolution was passed 
indorsing this bill. 


Wulff Elected President 


The various committees were asked 
to report at this time and the nominat- 
ing committee presented the following 
nominations: 

President, H. W. Wulff, Weiser, 
Idaho; vice-president, C. M. Merrick, 
Buhl, Idaho; new directors, W. H. Cam- 
merer, Emmett, Idaho, and A. L. Gowen, 
Nampa, Idaho; hold over directors, W. 
M. Cowden, Caldwell; R. K. Davis, 
Boise, and D. M. Taggart, Ontario, Ore. 
The nominees were unanimously elected. 

The resolutions committee offered a 
resolution thanking Llew S. Soule, H. P. 
Sheets, Orno Dale Strong and George 
M. Gray for their aid in making the 
program a success. There were talks 
by the newly elected officers and the 
convention adjourned sine die. The fol- 
lowing day the directors met and re- 
elected E. E. Lucas secretary for the 
ensuing year. 

The session closed with a banquet on 
Friday evening and the dealers returned 
to their homes confident that the 1923 
convention had been the best in their 
history. 
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Badger State Holds Banner Convention 


Members of Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Ass’n 
Discuss Credits, Greater 
Sales and Community 


Development at 


Milwaukee, 
Feb. 7-9 


larger or better in the past, but 

let it be said of the twenty- 
seventh annual convention and exhibit 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, held in Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8 
and 9, that it was a live one—a real 
convention. It opened with a vim and 
closed while still under “full steam 
ahead.” Dispatch characterized its en- 
tire program, and it was pulled through 
on schedule, timed to the limit in every 
session, and in every number. 


Group Meetings 


A schedule of twenty-four meetings 
for 1923 was announced to the mem- 
bership, these to begin in May and to 
extend through the year ending with 
October. The districting of the State 
for group meeting purposes was first 
done in 1920 and forty districts were 
organized. The reduction to the pres- 
ent number of twenty-four has been ac- 
complished without any sacrifice of con- 
venience to the dealers attending. 
Meeting points are now so arranged 
that very few are obliged to travel a 
distance beyond thirty miles, and this 
largely accounts for .the steady at- 
tendance enjoyed at every meeting 
throughout the State. 

A new type of program was an- 
nounced for this year’s meetings. 
Stereopticon lectures will fill the time 
usually occupied with set speeches. 
Slides illustrating store interiors, show 
windows, advertising copy and other 
kindred subjects will be used. The 
dealers were assured that the question 
box period in each meeting which has 
always proved so popular will not be 
discontinued. 

Wednesday morning, Feb. 7, opened 
with the largest and best arranged dis- 
play of hardware and kindred items 
ever exhibited in the State. The dis- 
plays filled to overflowing the large 
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main arena of the Auditorium as well 
as Kilbourn, Juneau and Walker halls, 
on the same floor. 

The opening of the convention proper 
at noon on Wednesday, Feb. 7, fol- 
lowed the annual election of the officers 
of the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co. ll the officers 
of the previous year were returned to 
their respective places. Joseph M. 
Paul, credit manager of McDonald 
Brothers Co., Minneapolis, Minn., led 
off with a talk of the “Use and Abuse 
of Credits,” as applied to credits be- 
tween the retailer and his customer. 
Mr. Paul is perhaps one of the best- 
versed men on retail credits of the 
Northwest, and close attention was 
given to his timely suggestions on the 
choice of credit customers and his 
recommendations for shorter credit 
terms and better collection methods. 

L. V. Ward of Glenwood City and 
Theodore Burger of Sheboygan spoke 
of credit problems they had solved in 
their capacity as merchants. This was 
in line with a plan inaugurated for the 
first time by Wisconsin, to devote whole 
sessions to one fundamental of mer- 
chandising, which in this instance was 
“Credits.” 


The President’s Address 


President L. C. Peck of Berlin then 
delivered his annual message. He 
voiced a plea for conservatism and 
urged that the members be not misled 
by too optimistic predictions. He said, 
in part: 

“It’s better to be safe than sorry, 
and hewing close to the line of con- 
servative business will leave the mer- 
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chant farther along on the road. The 
anticipation of an increased volume of 
trade leads to increase in merchandise 
stocks, so often unnecessary, and to a 
looseness in credit methods which are 
none too sound in the beginning. 


Common-Sense Conservatism 


“So I am urging on you the conser- 
vatism that is backed by common sense, 
the optimism that says two and two 
makes four and not twenty-two. Your 
business should be ever ready to spurt 
ahead when the road is smooth and 
ready to slacken up at the corners. 
You should buy with hesitancy and sell 
with enthusiasm. Easy selling is a 
thing of the past. Gaining the sales 
volume that you are going to need to 
keep down the ratio of your expenses 
is going to be a man’s size job. It is 
going to require of you a keener ap- 
preciation of the necessity of owning 
your merchandise at the right figure. 
Prices are being leveled up by competi- 
tion that you have to meet. It is not 
a matter of choice with you. You have 
to sell at the same figure in order to 
get the volume. Now if you are forced 
to accept a selling price of a certain 
figure, is the merchandise on your 
shelves bought at a price that enables 
you to cover your cost of doing busi- 
ness, and a necessary profit out of the 
margin you receive? 

“You are going to be, therefore, con- 
fronted often with the necessity of 
knowing what you can afford to pay 
for your merchandise because of the 
established resale prices that you find 
almost on every mail order catalog 
page, and that become public property 
through the advertising of one perhaps 
more aggressive than you are yourself. 

“So we look back to our organiza- 
tion—to our own association—for sup- 
port. It is committed through its offices 
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to lend every aid possible to its mem- 
bers, and judging it from its past 
records, we have every reason to be- 
lieve it will function efficiently.” 

In lieu of the usual theater party 
held on this evening, the “Annual 
Group Meeting” was substituted. This 
meeting is to supplement the regular 
district sessions. The program consist- 
ting this time of an analysis of mer- 
chandise display and window trips, 
illustrated with special views prepared 
for the occasion, followed by a very in- 
teresting question box session, was well 
attended. Dealers inquired freely for 
reasons supporting the contention for 
better displays, sampling of merchan- 
dise, show case arrangements, use of 
display tables in house furnishing de- 
partments, best kinds of nail counters, 
and separating of stove and other de- 
partments from rest of store. “An 
evening well spent” was the comment 
freely heard from all sides. 


Greater Sales and Advertising 


Again adhering to the plan of de- 
voting a session at a time to important 
topics, the Thursday forenoon session 
was given over to “Greater Sales and 
Advertising.” This subject was opened 
up by Fred P. Mann of Devils Lake, 
N. D., who spoke on “Building Up a 
Business of Half a Million in a Town 
ef Five Thousand.” Mr. Mann empha- 
sized the thought that advertising 
makes a business big, and that you 
can’t keep a business from growing if 
progressive methods in advertising and 
selling are adopted. 

Mr. Mann was followed by E. W. 
Peterson of Florence, Wis., and F. E. 
McKichan of Fennimore, both speak- 
ing from their own experience on “Sales 
Stunts We Have Tried.” 

The question box session then con- 
sidered the topic, “How Can We Best 
Increase Our Sales Volume?” This 
very live subject was again subdivided 
under the headings, “Advertising,” 
“Companion Sales,” “Sales Quotas,” 
“New Lines” and “Concentration on 
One or More Regular Lines.” In speak- 
ing on these subjects members reported 
an increase in sales volume among per- 
haps one-third of those present. This 
was attributed mainly to concentration 
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on various lines, such as cutlery, paints 
and household goods. The use of the 
display stand in increasing the sales of 
aluminum ware, enamel ware and china 
was emphasized and various examples 
quoted from different member stores. 
A visiting merchant from a neighbor- 
ing State emphasized the necessity of 
going farther and bringing down ‘to 
tables merchandise in groups such as 
all utensils, kindred to the processes in 
the home of baking, washing, canning, 
ete. Direct by mail advertising was 
also urged on the members as a way 
of getting a greater sales volume. 


Interesting Question Box 


The afternoon was devoted to the ex- 
hibits, and those displaying goods en- 
joyed a merry time, as enthusiasm and 
sales ran side by side. The exhibits 
closed for the evening to permit the as- 
sembling of the entire body in at- 
tendance for the “banner session.” 

A question box session of one hour’s 
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duration, in which the members were 
divided into groups according to the 
population of towns, opened the eve- 
ning’s program. The questions offered 
for discussion were: 

1. Is it good form to compare your 
prices with those of the mail order 
houses in your advertising? 

2. Is it advisable for the merchants 
to buy goods in assortments such as 
aluminum ware, enamel ware, pocket 
knives and other items of like nature? 

3. Granting that turnover is the im- 
portant factor in merchandising, what 
is the smallest percentage of mark-up 
that will permit a profit? 

4, Ina hardware store, which articles 
should be placed in a most advantageous 
position ? 

5. Does the present popularity of 
radio warrant a hardware dealer to 
stock radio supplies? How much of an 
investment along this line is required? 

6. Are any advances in prices of 
hardware justified at the present time? 
What would be the effect on business 
if a number of decided advances were 
put into effect? 

7. What effect do the present high 
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freight rates have upon the pricing of 

hardware by the retail dealer? 

8. Members are now asked to suggest 
questions from the floor. 

The questions most popular with the 
group of dealers from 10,000 up proved 
to be numbers 2,5,6 and 7. The senti- 
ment of the different groups when sum- 
marized was against buying of assort- 
ments of aluminum ware, pocket 
knives, enamel ware, etc. The principal 
objection advanced was that such as- 
sortments ere billed in lump and that 
there is no way whereby the goods re- 
maining after a sale has been held can 
be marked up accurately so as to be 
sure of a profit that is fair to customer 
and merchant. 

Radio sets and supplies did not meet 
with much favor in the different 
groups. Few merchants who are 
handling the line could say with con- 
viction that it was a money maker. 
The consensus of opinion was that the 
smaller dealer had better leave it alone 
until it was further developed and 
standardized. 

All dealers present went on record that 
they felt that price advances on hard- 
ware, at this time, were unwarranted 
and would prove very harmful to their 
business. 

William Bethke, Jr., secretary of the 
La Salle Institute of Chicago, delivered 
an interesting address on “The Eco- 
nomic Trends of Retailing.” 

The Friday forenoon session opened 
with full quota in attendance. The pro- 
gram devoted to community building 
and merchant service was well received. 
John H. Kolb of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, opened the session 
with a live discussion on “The Town, 
the Farmers’ Service Station,” and in 
opening up the subject said, “It is full 
of problems, but it is just as full of 
hope and promise.” After discussing 
the “growing disparity” between the 
prices of farm products and industrial 
products, he set forth their propositions 
which he then discussed at some length: 

1. “Rural society, like other forms of 
society, is made up of groups, and 
these groups are changing things, 
making necessary adjustments in com- 
munity organization and institutions.” 
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2. “Rural folks are always in a ser- 
vice relation to the nearby city, town 
or village.” 

3. “Town and country are bound 
together in vital community relations, 
facing common problems.” 

To the merchant he particularly 
directed this statement: “You can 
probably sell the farmer paint for his 
barn which the Government chemist 
analyzes as containing most everything 
but the ingredients necessary to good 
paint. But when the paint starts to 
peel off the barn and streak up and 
down, your future business is gone and 
the buying power and stability of your 
community has been cut down in pro- 
portion to your short gain.” 

Mr. Kolb was followed by W. T. Still- 
man, hardware merchant of Oshkosh, 
who talked on “What the merchant 
means to his community.” Mr. Stillman 
enumerated many services due the com- 
munity from the merchant who makes 
his living there. He stressed greater 
education in the merchant’s own lines 
so that a specialized and helpful ser- 
vice can be rendered to all customers. 
Mr. Stillman then brought out his 
point: “We are in business to serve the 
public. Our customers are our share 
of the public.” : 

The question box session following 
dealt with the same topic, and different 
features of community service and com- 
munity boosting were discussed under 
dollar day sales, farmers’ free auctions, 
market days and merchants’ cooperative 
advertising. 

The work of the committees became 
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‘apparent through their reports at the 


afternoon session. The following offi- 
cers were elected to serve during the 
coming year: 

G. W. Schroeder, president, Eau 
Claire; W. T. Stillman, vice-president, 
Oshkosh; P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point; B. Christianson, 
assistant secretary, Stevens Point; E. 
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W. Peterson, Florence, member of the 
board for two years; Hugo Prange, 
Sheboygan, member of the board for 
two years. Delegates to the National 
Convention, G. W. Schroeder, W. T. 
Stillman, P. J. Jacobs and B. Christian- 
son. 

During the question box session, on 
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Friday afternoon, the association went 
on record condemning the practice of 
the jobbers who first back order mer- 
chandise out of a regular freight ship- 
ment and afterward forward the goods 
by parcel post or express, placing an 
unnecessary burden upon the dealer in 
the form of additional transportation 
charges. 

Perhaps the warmest discussion of 
the entire convention followed when 
the question of price discrepancies be- 
tween the dealer’s selling prices based 
upon the cost of merchandise and the 
selling prices of some of the mail order 
houses. Lack of time prevented the 
-ringing up of numerous other items 
which had come to the attention of dif- 
ferent dealers. The general sentiment 
of the merchants present was that the 
size of the problem was almost national 
in scope and it was not easy of solu- 
tion. However, it was hoped that if the 
sentiment of the jobber could be en- 
listed, much could be done to enable the 
dealer to be in position to place mer- 
chandise in the hands of his trade with- 
out suffering an actual money loss. 

The convention closed with a whirl- 
wind talk by Charles Henry Mackin- 
tosh, so well known as ex-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. This talk was produced in 
pamphlet form and distributed to the 
members as they left the hall at the 
end of the session. 

At the close of the convention the 
new board met for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the association’s work for the 
coming year. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, March 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
position at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
21, 22, 23, 1923. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
10 High Street, Boston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
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ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquar- 
ters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Ho- 


tel, Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock. 
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AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
Mayr 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary -treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 
1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 





Campaign for Near East Relief 


A special campaign to aid the Near 
East Relief has recently been started 
by men prominently identified with the 
hardware industry. F. M. Kreiner of 
New York is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. His office with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, at 119 West For- 
tieth Street, is the headquarters of the 


campaign. Other prominent men serv- 
ing on the committee are W. A. Graham 
of John Graham & Co., C. P. Coleman 
of the Worthington Pump Corp., and 
A. J. Partick of Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
The campaign will be opened with a 
letter from the committee to all mem- 
bers of the trade, not only urging each 
one to contribute his own check for 
as much as possible, but suggesting that 


wherever possible the donations of oth- 
ers be encouraged. In some cases hard- 
ware merchants will act as volunteer 
workers in getting their customers to 
help. Though there will be a certain 
amount of personal solicitation as a 
follow-up to the letter, this will of 
necessity be limited, and the committee 
urges upon each man that he act with- 
out waiting to be called upon. 
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VETERAN SALESMAN 


| 


Spain, has just placed with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. an order | 


DIES | SUDDENLY | re electrical apparatus to operate a 


to Pneumonia on Business Trip 
in Seventy-fourth Year 
William J. Lockwood, since 1881 a 


traveling salesman for John H. Gra- | 


ham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New 
York City, died of pneumonia, Feb. 9, 
in his seventy-fourth year, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill., while on a 
business trip in the Middle West. 

Mr. Lockwood was born Feb. 23, 1849, 
at Fairfield, Conn. His early business 





. William J. Lockwood 


experience was gained at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where in 1865 he joined the staff 
of Sterling & Peck. In 1873 he repre- 
sented Hotchkiss Sons, manufacturers 
of hardware specialties and curry 
combs, also of Bridgeport. In 1881 he 
joined the selling force of John H. 
Graham & Co., in New York City, and 
from then until his death he repre- 
sented that firm in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

He was a member of the Missouri 
Athletic Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
of the Palestine Commandery of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and of the Corinthian 
Lodge, F. & A. M., also of Bridgeport. 

On June 30 last Mr. Lockwood was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by his 
associates in John Graham & 
Co. For a number of years he resided 
at Montclair, N. J. He is survived by 
his wife, Julia H. Lockwood, and by one 
daughter, Mrs. Harry A. Menge. 





Ruhr Situation Causes Spain to 


Place Orders in U. S. 


Belief that German manufacturers 
would be unable to make deliveries on 
account of the situation in the Ruhr 
was largely responsible, it is said, for 
a large order for rolling mill equip- 
ment coming to this country. The 
Siderurgica Del Mediterranee, Sagunta, 


Q-in. reversing blooming mill, a 28-in. 


[oN | structural mill and a 36-in. x 111-in. 
William J. atiaiiad Succumbs 





three high plate mill. 





iC. W. Heppenstall Heads Pittsburgh 


Knife Co. 


Sam Heppenstall was elected chair- | 


man of the board of directors Heppen- 
stall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at a recent meeting of the directors 
of that company, and C. W. Heppen- 
stall was elected president to succeed 
him. S. B. Heppenstall continues as 
vice-president and Floyd Rose as secre- 
tary. 





Otto Bernz Co. Incorporates 


The Otto Bernz Co., manufacturer 
of furnaces, torches, and plumbers’ 


| tools, 17-37 Ashland Street, Newark, 


N. J., has been incorporated for $200,- 
000. No changes will be made in the 


| personnel or the manufacturing activ'- 





ties of the company. The officers are 
as follows: Otto Bernz, president and 
treasurer, and founder of the company 
in 1876; William Bernz, vice-president, 
and connected with the company for 
eighteen years; and Joseph M. Imfeld, 
secretary, and connected with the com- 
pany for twelve years. 





L. K. Berry to Head Twist Drill 
Sales 


L. K. Berry has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Detroit Twist 
Drill Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Berry 
had previously been domestic sales 
manager of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, machinery manufacturer, 
with which company he was connected 
for sixteen years. 





E. L. Andrew Promoted by 
Westinghouse 


Edwin L. Andrew has been appointed 
assistant to J. C. McQuiston, manager 
of publicity for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aithough an engineer by profession Mr. 
Andrew became interested in adver- 
tising, through magazine work. 





Cord Tire Corporation Will Enlarge 


At the annual meeting of the Cord 
Tire Corporation, which has a plant at 
Chester, W. Va., all retiring directors 
were re-elected and John J. Mitchell of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, and James B. Lambie, a Wash- 
ington, D. C., banker, were elected 
directors. The directors authorized the 
erection of additional buildings at 
Chester, which, it is said, will give the 
company a capacity of 3000 tires a day, 
the present capacity being 650 to 750 
tires per day. Pittsburgh capital is 
said to be interested in this enterprise. 


CHENOWETH TO HEAD 
_U~S. SALES FC FOR DISSTON 


“Other Changes ‘et in Sales Or- 
ganization of Saw Mfg. 


W. A. Chenoweth, who has been con- 
| nected with Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
| Philadelphia, for more than twenty- -five 
years, has been appointed manager of 
domestic sales. Mr. Chenoweth is well 
known to the hardware trade in all 
parts of the country. At one time he 
represented the Disston company in the 
southern territory and for several 
years he has been sales manager of the 
hardware department. 

S. Horace Disston, vice-president-in- 
charge-of-sales, has also made other 
changes in the Disston sales organiza- 
tion. There are now three main divi- 
sions under Mr. Disston’s direction, the 
domestic division, which Mr. Cheno- 
weth heads, the export division in 
charge of H. K. Rutherford, and the 
steel sales department, in charge of 
C. T. Evans. 

Under Mr. Chenoweth the domestic 
business is divided into the hardWare 
department in charge of Sidney St. 
John Eshleman, and the mill goods de- 
partment, headed by D. W. Jenkins. 





L. M. North Treasurer of Herrick 
Co. 


Luther M. North, for twenty-nine 
years associated with, and since 1905 
financial man for, the Dodge-Haley 
Co., 218 High Street, Boston, heavy 
hardware, has resigned to accept the 
treasurership of the Herrick Co., 49 
Broad Street, that city, metals. He 
succeeds Fred L. Greeley, resigned. 





Wise-McClung Sales Department 
Moved 


The Wise-McClung Mfg. Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, has moved its sales 
and advertising department to Cleve- 
land, where it has opened offices in the 
Prospect-Fourth Building. The com- 
pany manufactures the America line 
of vacuum cleaners. 





New Store in Ashtabula, Ohio 


The Allen-McNutt Hardware Co. has 
been organized, and will open a store 
at 137 Main Street, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The members of the firm are Fred C. 
Allen, who has been connected with 
the Mitchell Hardware Co., Ashtabula, 
for fifteen years, and Porter J. McNutt, 
formerly of Jefferson, Ohio. The com- 
pany will handle shelf hardware of all 
kinds, kitchen ware, and various hard- 
ware specialties. 


J. Franklin Miller Injured 


J. Franklin Miller, Bigelow & Dowse 
Co., while on a week-end visit with 
Mrs. Miller to his summer camp in the 
Plymouth, Cape Cod district, was pain- 
fully burned about the face while start- 








ing a fire in a heater stove. 
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Consumers’ Distributing Company |of hardware and paint, on or about 


Formed in West Virignia 


The Manufacturing Distributing Co., 
Inc., has been organized at Warwood, 
W. Va., for the purpose of handling 
merchandise direct to consumers. The 
company has secured a West Virginia 
charter and will have its general office 
and headquarters in the City Bank 
——e Warwood. The concern will 
handle household utensils of all kinds, 
such as stoves, kitchen cabinets, etc., 
and will also deal in building materials, 
such as lumber, brick and saw mill 
machinery. It is intended to place sales 
offices and representatives, it is said, 
in large cities of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia. The 
directors of the corporation are W. W. 
Kemp, a arwood merchant, presi- 
dent; F. P. Hogue, Warwood, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager; J. G. Fin- 
ley of the Sun Realty Co., Warwood, 
second vice-president; Herbert M. 
Davis, Warwood, sales director, and 
O. C. Genther, Wheeling, W. Va., 
director. 





Atlas Tack Corp. to Build Plant in 
St. Louis 


The Atlas Tack Corporation, Fair- 
haven, Mass., is to erect a new plant 
in St. Louis, Mo., during the early 
spring. Many of the corporation’s con- 
tracts are with manufacturers of shoes 
and other forms of leather goods, and 
it is believed that a considerable saving 
will be effected by the establishment of 
a plant where a large part of the cor- 
poration’s products are consumed. 





Cast Iron Pipe Founder Dies 


Abram C. Overholt, one of the found- 
ers of the cast iron pipe company 
which now is the Scottdale, Pa., plant, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
died at his home in Scottdale recently. 
He was a director and member of the 
executive committee of that company, 
a director of the Scottdale Savings & 
Trust Co., and the First National Bank 
of Scottdale. He was also actively in- 
terested in several coal companies. He 
was 65 years old. 





Norman L. Nock Visits America 


Norman L. Nock, a member of the 
merchandising office of Nock & Kirby, 
Ltd., hardware specialists and drapery 
stores, 188-194a George Street, Sydney, 
Australia, will spend two weeks in New 
York en route to England. Manufactur- 
ers’ representatives may reach Mr. Nock 
while in the city through Bowring & 
Co., 17 Battery Place, and J. H. Gra- 
ham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New 
York City. 





Dimonds Will Open Store 


William Dimond and Edward Di- 
mond, young men brought up in the 
Boston hardware trade, will open for 
business as the Dover Hardware Co., 
82 Dover Street, Boston, with a line 





March 1. The firm will be in the mar- 
ket for merchandise during the week 
of Feb. 18. 





Farran-Kinney Co. Moves to 
Akron 


The Farran-Kinney Co., hereafter to 
be known as The Farran-Oid Co., man- 
ufacturers of “Farran-Oid” fan belts and 
allied products, removed its general of- 
fices from Chicago to Akron on Jan. 1, 
in order that the sales and administra- 
tive offices might be in closer touch with 
the production and shipping depart- 
ments. The home of The Farran-Oid 
Co. in Akron is a new building at 209 
Water Street, where ample room for 
expansion is available. The personnel 
of the organization remains the same 
as in Chicago, departmental heads and 
most of the clerical force having made 
the move to Akron. 

The company announces the appoint- 
ment of Frank H. Harris as supervisor 
of production and sales. 





H. Frank Wood Dead 


H. Frank Wood, secretary of J. M. 
Warren & Co., Troy, N. Y., died on 
Jan. 31, following a long illness. When 
sixteen years of age Mr. Wood en- 
tered the employ of Joseph M. Warren 
& Co., and had been connected with 
the Warren firm for more than fifty- 
four years. After having been with 
the firm for practically thirty years, 
during which he had been promoted 
from one position to another, Mr. 
Wood was elected a director of the 
company in 1898. He was elected sec- 
retary Feb. 6, 1911. 

He was a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Troy Chamber of 
Commerce, Apollo Lodge, F. & A. M.; 
Troy Club, formerly a member of the 
Pafraets Dael Club, associate member 
of the Troy Vocal Society, the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association, and the 
Men’s Brotherhood of the Ninth Pres- 
byterian Church. 

He was the oldest member of the 
Troy Rotary Club. 

The survivors are three sons, Cyrus 
G. Wood of Harrisburg, Pa.; Ralph L. 
Wood of Summitville, Pa., and Clarence 
E. Wood of Syracuse, and a brother, 
Robert S. Wood, of Watervliet. 





Will Increase Sales 


In reporting the recent sales con- 
vention of the Geller, Ward & Hasner 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., Presi- 
dent H. W. Geller was erroneously 
quoted as saying that the company 
intended to bring its volume of sales 
up to the $1,000,000 mark, whereas 
what he did say was that the company 
intended to increase its 1923 sales 
$1,000,000. Business, Mr. Geller states, 
during the month of January showed 
a gain of 10 per cent over the quota 
necessary for each month to bring 
about this result. 





BERNARD P. WAGNER DEAD 


Prominent Manufacturer Founded 
Business Enterprises and Civic 
Institutions 


Bernard P. Wagner, vice-president 
of the Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
died at Martinsville, Ind., Jan. 24, fol- 
lowing a long illness. Mr. Wagner was 
born in Sidney, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1865, 
and early in life founded, in company 
with his brothers, the Wagner Arcade, 
eventually organizing the Wagner Mfg. 





Bernard P. Wagner 


Co. He was also president of the Wag- 
ner Park Co., president of the Wagner 
Realty Co., and secretary of Wagner 
Hotel Co. 

Mr. Wagner, while touring Europe 
last summer, suffered a severe sun- 
stroke in Italy, where the heat was 
intense, and was dangerously ill in 
Rome. Partially recovering and re- 
turning, on his arrival home he applied 
himself to his business interests with 
tireless energy, but overestimated his 
strength and a nervous breakdown was 
the result. 

With an inherent love of flowers, 
he organized the Wagner Park Con- 
servatory that is nationally known, and 
which has popularized landscape gar- 
dening. Being a lover of the beauti- 
ful, and naturally gifted with an artis- 
tie taste, Mr. Wagner has had a wide 


| influence in the encouragement of land- 


scape gardening, and has been a fre- 
quent contributor on this subject to 
magazines and has published a book, 
“Landscape Gardening for Amateurs.” 
Mr. Wagner has been instrumental in 
erecting over 100 residences in Sidney. 





J. W. Fox Hardware Corp. Formed 


The J. W. Fox Hardware Corp., 
special builders’ hardware, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is the name 
of a new company specializing in build- 
ers’ hardware, recently formed by 
J. W. Fox and H. J. Schmitt. 
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MARKET REPORTS 





WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Buying Strengthening—Prices Advancing—-Slow Freight and Shortages Hampering 


Business 


‘XN TATE conventions are occupying the attention of hardware retailers at the present time in 


all sections of the country. 
ket is strengthening. 
pering business. 


Price tendencies are still upward. Buying in the wholesale mar- 
Slow freight movements and shortages in many staple lines are ham- 


Among the important price changes reported during the week were the following: 


New York—Some brands of axes advanced 50c. per dozen. 


vanced 5c. per gross. 
reduced from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Fruit jar rubbers were ad- 


Nails advanced 10c. base per keg. Steel wool in 1-lb. packages was 
Padlocks advanced 10 per cent. 


Chicago—Finished steel advanced from $3 to $5 per ton. Copper rivets and burrs advanced 


5 per cent. 
vanced $2 per ton. 


Cleveland—Nails advanced 10c. per keg. Steel pipe fittings advanced 5 points. 


boilers advanced 5 per cent. 


Boston—Tin and copper wash boilers advanced 5 per cent. 


Nails advanced 10c. per keg. Fence wire, barbed wire and smooth wire were ad- 


Range 


Copper tea kettles advanced 5 


per cent. Thermos lunch kits advanced 25c. each. 


NEW YORK 


Local Conditions 


ICK-UP business at the present time in the local whole- 

sale market is comparatively slow. Staple lines, al- 
though consistently active in a small way, are not as 
strong as they were a few weeks ago. Outside salesmen 
are reported to be taking substantial orders for spring 
merchandise, and it is said that some jobbers are doing 
fairly good business on the telephone. 

The most serious difficulty to business in this vicinity 
at the present time, jobbers say, is the slow freight move- 
ments. Freight terminals are said to be somewhat con- 
gested, embargoes are said to be hampering deliveries, 
and the uncertainty is causing jobbers and retailers 
anxiety. 


Automobile Accessories.—A stronger 
tone is reported in the market, and 
indications point to a good spring busi- 
ness. Prices are steady, and stocks are 


per lb.; %%-in., 
to 10c. per Ib. 


13c. to 14c. per lb.; y-in., 12c. to 18c. 
le. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5¢-in., 10c. to 1lc, per Ilb.; %-in., 9c. 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
said to be fairly well balanced. cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 


Price Movements 
Ce few price changes were reported by 
local jobbers during the past week. 
The following changes were announced during the week: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., advanced prices on 
padlocks approximately 10 per cent. 
“Neverslip” caulks advanced about 5 per cent. 
Steel wool in 1-lb. packages was reduced by some job- 
bers from 10 to 20 per cent. 
Fruit jar rubbers were advanced about 5c. per gross. 
Some brands of axes were advanced about 50c. per doz. 
by local jobbers. 


tines, 26-in. handle, $13.25 to $14.25 
per doz. 


Clipping ‘Machines.—Firm prices, 
moderate interest and light stocks pre- 
vail in this line. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Some jobbers 
report better stocks, although there are 
still shortages in this locality. Some 
jobbers advanced prices 50c. per dozen. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
lb., $17 per doz. net; 3% to 4%4-lb., 
$17.50 per doz. net; 5 to 5%-Ib., $18.50 
per doz. net; 4% to 5%-lb., $18.50 per 
—_ net; 5%-lb. solid, $19 per doz. 
net; 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%-lb., $19.75 per doz. net; 
4 to 5-lb., $20.25 per doz. net. 

Connecticut — axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $19 per doz. net 

Hatchets, full polished, half and 
shingling, oy 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 


30 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent; larger and thick- 
er, 40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws 40 to 40 and 10 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, f and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
35 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 
66%, and 7%, per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 to 
75 and 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 33% per cent. 

Lock washers, 7 to %-in., 70 per 
cent; ye to %-in., 70 per cent; }§ to 
l-in., 70 per cent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$85, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—An advance of 
5c per gross was made by some local 
jobbers during the past week. Stocks 
are fair, and the demand is said to 
be growing stronger. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per. 
er. 


Furnace Scoops.—Pick-up business 








2, $19.40 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Local jobbers’ 
stocks are reported to be better. In- 
terest is fairly strong, and prices rather 
stiff. 


Clam Hooks.—A slight price advance continues in this line. Stocks are some- 
was made by some jobbers on these what broken, and prices are very firm. 
items. Interest is becoming stronger, 
and stocks are reported as fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Furnace scoops, hollow back, 
handle, $5.78 to $6 per doz.; same, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: D handle, $5.26 to $6 per doz.; with 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: Clam 
Square nuts, 4-in., 16c. to 17c. per 


Ib.; #y-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., $11.40 per doz. 





hook or digger, solid steel, 
4 flat tines, 26-in. handle, $ 


riveted back, D handle, $9.50 to $11 
10.55 to per doz.; L handle, $9.50 to $11 per 


Same with 6 round doz. 
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Furnace scoops, hollow back, better attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 
grade half polished, $13.54 per doz.; each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. Copper.—14 mesh, $6 to $6.50. Ex- 
riveted back, half polished, D handle, Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- tras, 15c. less than 24 in. No. 50 ft. 
$13.82 per doz. ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit rolls. a4 wm O08e 

was, ‘ : be and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., , $7; 16 mesh, $7. 
Garden Tools. Deliveries have al $1.40 each; 15-in., $1. 43 each; 18. -in., to $7.55. Extras same as copper. 
ready been made by local jobbers on $1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., s D ani Sait te 
most of the orders they have. Jobbers $1.65 each. creen Leer Mareware.—Lariy 


Lawn Mowers.—Orders that have terest is fairly moderate, although some 


been received by local jobbers are fair- jobbers say they have taken substan- 
ly large, but it is said they are not tial orders. Prices are firm, and stocks 


are apprehensive about possible short- 
ages. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: “ : : ya a 
Rane Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 solid particularly numerous. Prices are very are in the majority of cases ample. 
P < om. ix 3 ae ; 

$8.35 or ae ay gg Ped —— steady, and stocks are said to be ample. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
angular tines, malleable D handle, Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: _Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable diamond bolt with knob and lever 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same, bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in. handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. $5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., outside plate 1% x 3% in. for_doors 
Same, with heavy wood D_ handle, $5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with % to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 9-in. drive wheels, 4 blades, 12-in., $8 doz. Extra heavy catch, with Sag 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8.65 and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with each; 18-in., $9 each. Ball bearing 4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. mower, 10%4-in. raised open drive wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
count for bundle lots. 6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each; Wrought bronze in plain highly pol- 
Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle, 16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each: ished or antique copper finish, $14.85 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 20-in., $10.85 each per doz. : 
$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D jada ihe —— andle for h cn Saeeeee. 
handle, $14.85 per IZ. ‘ork wi 5 J ails.— rj j , y . , —Lever handle for inside, k » fo 
oa ade out Fed dos. Tie RM, Nails. Buying increased | somewhat outside, lock case 3 x 2% in., front 
strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork during the past week following the 10c 34 x 4% in. . rave suihle 2 steel keys, 
with 12-in. ove ines, ror i reced) or doors ‘4g 7 e r] 
roe Ay strap a... 820 45 bg AE base oat advance of the preceding front latch, bronze plated or antique 
Extra heavy manure forks, 4 oval week. Local stocks are not large, al- copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets; 


bronze trim, with bronze ish § pore 
; - a ~ plain or antique copper finish, $18 per 
ing any difficulty in getting their or- doz. 
Screen Door Sets.—Consisting of 


tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D though dealers do not seem to be hav- 
handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 


heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. ] i ins 2s. bel ns : 

long, strap ferrule, wood D handle ders fil ed, me ——- instances, below one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 

$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with the market price. There continues to one gate hook and eye, complete with 
; screws, japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 


5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap be what may perhaps be designated 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per fhe P od 
oes. oy ay. 4 go cent additional th 
iscount for bundle lots. the city. 
Malleable Iron Rakes.—8 teeth, $3.70 . y 


‘ : a - sets. : ; 

as a speculative tone in certain sections Spring Hinges.—Loose pin _ steel 
japanned, 3 x 2% in., $1.75 per doz. 
pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 








per doz.; 10 teeth, $3.95 per doz.; 12 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 3-in. Jjapanned, $1.35 per doz pairs. 
teeth, $4.40 per doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80; Wire nails, $4.05 base per keg. Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, , double act- 
16 teeth, $5.25. Toy rakes with 6 Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.60 net per ing, not adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
teeth, 4-foot handle, $3.60 per doz. keg. Cut nails, $4.30 base per keg. pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, Wire nai's and brads in small lots, coil spring, bronze , plated, antique 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.: 75 per cent off list. a copper or dull brass, with screws, 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., $2.25 per doz, pairs. ; 

per doz.: 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel $7.10 for galvanized and $5.10 plain. Door Pulls.—Wrought steel, 5%-in., 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, Wholesale prices vary in different bronze plated, dull brass or antique 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road parts of the city. sooees: Fy tg A Pag a. 

> > Aa . apa e ’ ye “] . 

we $izis pony Poultry Netting.—Strong demand, pulls, with plate, wrought steel, bevel 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- steady prices and the apprehension of edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull yh aus: 
tern, made of one piece of steel, 12 h h : his li bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; a teeth, $7.50 shortages characterize this line. finish, $1.90 per doz. 

per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: b Screen Door a Me? ge 

Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. Poultry netting, galvanized after umper, cast iron spindle, Soc. per 
long, 5-ft. bent handle, plain ferrule, weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 0z. Spri I d, 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft. eenr; an extra 5 per cent is allowed Screen See oe ae ine od 68. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 for factory shipments. 9-in., $2.64; 10-in., $3.36; = in., $4.6 5 
oval tines, 12 in. long, straight 414- Square mesh, 2x 2, $5 per 100 12-in., $5.28; 13-in., $6; 14-in., $7.9 
ft. penile, (11.6 per, dos.; 5-tt. bent sq. ft.; 3 x 3, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.; per doz; less 40 and 10’ per cent. 

andle, , per doz.; 6-ft. bent 4 x 4, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 6 x 6, $6 . A se Hine 3 ; i 
handle, $14.15 per doz. per 100 sa. a: 8 x = $6.50 per 100 Skid Chains.—This line including skid 
Rag gem Ree es sq. ft. Extras, 4c. per oa, ft. for chains and repair links is reported to 
stee ade, assorte 6, T and 7 narrower than 24- -in. and wider than ; j i 
in. 4%4-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. 48-in, be — — Poe is at 

an oe, solid or agssor . . rm ices. 
blades, 6 to 8 in., 4%4-ft. — 56 92 Rubber Hose.—Increased interest 1s bern fe for ae o ees 
ade LA — o a a reported. Stocks are said to be bal- ; 

— Solid Steel Roun . , : x , 
point, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz. anced and prices are steady. Tehees qestatian, tah, Kee fee: 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: $3 per set; 32 x 3% in., $3.34 per set: 
$23.18 per_doz. : . Rubber garden hose, “Good Luck’’ 32 x 4 in., $3.67 per set; 33 x 4 in. 

Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, brand, 1114c. per ft. ‘Milo’ brand, $3.84 per set; 35 x 4% in., $4.84 per 
forged steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 12%ec. per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 14c. set. Pp ; ; ae eon eS 

oz 

, per it. Cross chains, 3% in., $4.85 r : 

: - é , 3% ., $4.85 per 100; 
F Hand Tools.—Stocks are reported to Sash Cord.—The demand is for the 4 in., $5.65 per 100; 414 in., $6 per 100; 
pe somewhat better, and the demand most part moderate. Stocks are fair 5 in., $7.16 per 100. 
is said to be growing stronger. With and rumors persist that advances ma Scythes—Some good orders have 

> ; ree P y : : 

the opening of spring building the de- be expected. been received by local jobbers for these 
mand for tools of all kinds is expected Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: , articles. Prices are firm and stocks 
to materially increase. Prices are firm. ~~ sash cord, 49c. to 50c. base ample. 

; : A per lb. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: Prices vary according to grade and ’ P 7 , 

‘ : cee Vary © , s, f.0.b. New York: 

Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 differ also in different sections of the seeps age aggeonirsad ra or black 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; city. finish, $13.75 | lo Polished, $17.50 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. " 4 F ge vid.09 eal ous “ ge 

Machinists’ Hammers.—8-oz., $8.40 Sereen Wire.—Continued buying fea- jon = English grass scythes, $2 
ae ee eae We ce ee’ tures this line. Stocks are reported a : - 

s aH -0Z., $9.45 . ° P — 

Hand Drills. — Steel frame, nickel by some jobbers to be inadequate. Sharpening Stones.—Prices are firm, 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, Prices are very firm. stocks adequate and a larger demand 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2. 36 , is reported 
—, Same, large size, length 12% Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 7 

$2.42 each. Same, black enamel Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, extra, lic. per 100 sq. ft. on less than Sharpening stones, 8 x 2 x l, fine, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame, 24 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to medium and coarse, $18 per doz.; 
detachable steel] handle, hollow end $2.20; extras, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less 8 x 2x -%, fine, medium and coarse, 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no than 24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for $16.20 per doz.; 6 x 2 x 1, fine, medium 
drill points, $1.91 each. half rolls. and coarse, $13.80 per doz.; 6x 2 x % : 

Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, Dull Finish.—Zine coated ene fine, medium and coarse, $10.80 pe or : 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; doz. : 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 183 mesh, heavy, $4.99. Extra same as Combination stones, one side, fine : 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron black. grit, the other side coarse, 8 x 2 x 1, ; 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; $21 per doz.: 7 x 2 x 1, $18 per doz.: 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75; 14 mesh, 6x 2x1, $15 per doz.; 5 x 2 x %, $12 
and crank nickel plated, with level $4.30 to $4.35. Extras, less than 24 per doz.; 4 x 1% x 5%, $10.20 per “doz : 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb, 17. 
HE Illinois Retail Hardware 
I Convention, which is being held 
in Chicago this week, has at- 
tracted a great many out-of-town buy- 
ers, and nearly all of the visiting re- 
tailers brought encouraging reports of 
the home outlet for merchandise and 
the prospects for spring trade. 

The market on nearly all of the lead- 
ing staples is very firm. The most 
noticeable price advance is a 10-cent 
per keg increase on wire nails and $2 
per ton advance on fence, barb and 
smooth wire. Padlocks, with the ex- 
ception of the pin tumbler and the 
standard type, advanced 10 per cent. 
Linseed oil advanced 8 cents per gallon, 
and turpentine 2 cents per gallon. 
There has also been an advance of 
about 10 per cent in some of the auto- 
mobile accessories. 

Building operations are progressing 
despite the weather, and indications 
are for an increase in construction 
within a few weeks. Jobbers report 
that they are short on a great many 
items and are pressing the manufac- 
turers for deliveries, but results are 
not very satisfactory. Merchants are 
inclined to cover generously for the 
next few months and are ordering sea- 
sonable goods out earlier this year than 
ever before. There is also an inclina- 
tion on the part of a great many indi- 
viduals to enter the hardware field, and 
complete new stocks are being ordered 
in greater numbers than ever before. 

Finished steel prices were quoted $3 
to $5 per ton higher by the steel pro- 
ducers in the Chicago district at the 
opening of the week for second quarter 
delivery. The advances were expected 
in the trade, due to higher prices in the 
eastern market and increased cost of 
production. 

Consumption of steel continues in ex- 
cess of production in the western mar- 
ket. An indication of the demand may 
be had by the development in the last 
few days when automobile manufac- 
turers have been taking good-sized ton- 
nages of steel out of local warehouses 
at a considerably higher price than 
those prevailing at the mill. 

While the recent price advances were 
necessitated, owing to the increased 
cost of production, manufacturers as a 
whole are making an extra effort to 
lower their costs, as they realize that 
putting an inflated value on an item 
will eventually kill its sale. If the 
farmer comes into the market this 
spring for merchandise, as he is ex- 
pected to do, it is important that prices 
be within his reach, for he positively 
will not buy otherwise. 

While conditions have greatly im- 
proved in the cities, this is not uni- 
versally the case in the rural districts. 
Therefore, it is important that the costs 
be kept down as low as possible, in 
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order to encourage this buying move- 
ment which is now under way. 


Alarm Clocks.—Factories are very 
much behind on orders, and some are 
taking in business for delivery only 
after May 1. Some of the manufac- 
turers have advanced prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. Loy $12.84 in case lots: 
Blue Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 

Automobile Accessories.—There has 
keen a readjustment in the price of 
some automobile accessories, and sales 
continue active. Deliveries on some of 
the staples are slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs. niet, 50c. anam: 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; iataten 
Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. Cc. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; A. C. 
Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Motormeters.—Standard, $7.50 each; 


stocks, 


Universal, $5.60 each. 
Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4.00 
each. 


Jacks.—Reliable Jacks No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, "No. 6, 
85c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair ‘lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30x3% non-skid, 
fabric, $8.35 each; Cord, $10.85 each; 
Gray inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.35 each; 
red inner tubes, 30x3%4, $1.80 each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c per gallon. 


Axes.—Prices are the same as last 


14%4-in. cylinder, 


reported. The demand continues very 
good. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
913.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 
Bicycles and Tires.—It is expected 
that the price on bicycles will advance 


with the coming week. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Prices on bolts and 
nuts are the same as last reported, but 
the market is very firm. Sales are ex- 
ceptionally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list: 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Padlocks, with 
the exception of the pin tumbler and 
standard type, have advanced 10 per 
cent. Manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware report that they have booked an 
unprecedented volume of business dur- 
ing the past two weeks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stooks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 8%x3% steel butts, 

old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4x4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
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finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 


bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.75 per set; wrought 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 
per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. 


Baseball Goods.—The shortage of this 
line last year caused dealers to specify 
more freely this year, and at that short- 
ages in several lines are expected be- 
fore the season is well started. An 
additional.advance would not be unex- 
pected. Future orders are the heaviest 
in years. 

Chain.—Stocks are complete, sales 
are active, and the market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 1b., weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off’ list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 


Coaster Wagons.—The business on 
this line for 1923 is said to be excep- 
tionally large. Present prices are ex- 
pected to hold for some little time. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices 
have advanced another 5 per cent, but 
are considered a good buy at the pres- 
ent discount. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Orders are coming in 
freely even at the new advanced 
prices, and from all indications, sales 
on cutlery will be exceptionally good 
this year. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Very satisfactory’ business is being 
booked on this line. Prices for the first 
quarter are as quoted below. Jobbers 
are making some concessions for large 
orders. 

29-gage  5-in. 


heavy 


tap joint gutter, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. con- 

ductor pipe, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29- 

gage 1%x8 in. ridge roll, $4.00 per 

100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. conductor 

elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

Field Fence.—Jobbers report fair 
stocks on hand, sales are expected to 
show an improvement from now on, and 
_— are firm. 

uete from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
com Chicago: Field fencing, 634% per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files.—Excellent sales are reported 
and prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 


10 per cent off ‘list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


Fishing Tackle.—Indications are that 
there will be a shortage. Prices have 
advanced on silk and cotton lines. 

Galvanized Ware.—An improvement 
in sales is noted and prices at the 
present time are firm. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.15 doz.; 12-qt., .385 doz.; 14-qt., 
$2.75 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No 
1, $6 doz.; No. 2, $6.85 doz.; No. 3, 
$8 doz. 


Garden Hose.—Current sales are all 
that could be expected. Jobbers are 


busy shipping out orders received 
earlier in the season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
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in. cord 


% -in. 


hose, 9% to 12%c. per ft.; 5%- 
hose, 8%4c. to 10c. per ft.; 
wrapped hose, 13%%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—A large volume 
of business is being booked at present 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 d 


read ye 212, $7. 20 doz.; 
No. 214, $ 

‘erry Pans. vale 231, $8 doz.; No 
232, $14 doz 


Tea Pots. —2-cup, $20 doz.; 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Replacements are 
slow. The demand is increasing daily. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, Nos. 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

Hammers. — Manufacturers report 
they are well sold up. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 12-o0z. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Hatchets.—There has been no change 
in price since last reported. Jobbers’ 
stocks are complete, and the demand 
continues steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.: 
Competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $9.90 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Jobbers report 
they are finding it very difficult to ob- 
tain deliveries from the manufacturers. 
Prices are strong, and the demand is 
very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles—No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $3 per doz.; No. 
2, $4 per doz.; finest selected second 
growth white hickory handles, $6 
per doz.; special white, second growth 
hickory. $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer hardles, 90c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.40 per doz. 


Hinges.—While the price on hinges 
is the same as last reported, it is ex- 
pected that the manufacturers will 
make an advance. 


PP quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: ey strap new in 
Sone hn 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in. 
$1.70; 8-in., 92. 80; 10-in., $4. 30 per doz. 
pairs. Extra heavy oy hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 per doz. 
pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There has been 
no change in price, and a very satis- 
factory volume of business is reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
-e. $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
; 3-qt., a" 4-at., B omg 


4-cup, 


313 16, less ‘60 per cent. 
Incubators.—Stocks are moving very 
rapidly, factories are unable to meet the 
demand, and early specifications are 
urged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 
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Lanterns.—There has been no change 
in the situation of lanterns. Sales are 
excellent for this season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz.; Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz lan- 
terns, cold blast, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, $6 
; doz:; the Little Wizard, $8.50 per 
OZ. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Jobbers con- 
tinue to book a very satisfactory busi- 


ness. Prices are firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 


cent discount; 
per cent discount; 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
While the bulk of the business in this 
line is booked in the fall, a great many 
dealers who neglected to place their 
business early have come into the mar- 
ket during the past few weeks, and 
from all indications sales on lawn mow- 
ers this year will reach the peak. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net, 16-in., $5. 85 
each net; 18-in., 20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 


galvanized gates, 45 
painted gates, 55 


14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 


6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Some, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20- in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—Prices on nails have ad- 
vanced 10 cents per keg. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand, but report that 
shipments from the mills are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.55 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 


Paints and Oils.—An advance of 3 
cents per gal. on linseed oil and 2 
cents per gal. on turpentine is noted 
in the quotations for this week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed ‘Oil. —Raw, barrel lots, $1.10 
per gal.: 5-barre! lots, $1.05 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
ng per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.07 per 


al. 
Turpentine.—In barrels, $1.75 per 
a 


Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 


per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per Ib.; 
25-Ilb. kegs, 144%6c. per Ilb.; 1214-Ib. 


kegs, 14%c. per Ib. 

Drv Paste.—In barrels. 6c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods), white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 ner gal. 

English Venetian Red. —In barrels, 
$3.59 to $6.75 per 109 Ib. 


Roller Skates—Sales are excep- 
tionally large. Prices are higher and 
another advance is expected. 


Rope.—Sales in this line show a lib- 
eral increase. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, Tsise. to 20%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope. 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%4c. to 16%c. per 
lb. base: No. 2 sisal rope. standard 
brands, 13%4c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales are very active. 
Manufacturers are exceptionally busy 
and are talking of further advances. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No.7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 

Screen Doors.—There has been no 
change in price since last reported. 
Satisfactory business is being booked. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, é = ¢ =z @ 
$20.80 per doz.; 2x 8x $21. - Rel 
doz.; 2 x 10, $22. 80 per Sex: 
$23.80 per doz. No. cy 2x 6, 3655. 15 
per doz.;: 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.: 2x 
10, $29.55 per doz.; 3x $30.65 per 
doz. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Prices are firm, and a large volume of 
business is being done in this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $91; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount 25 per cent. 

Screws.—The demand is good, and 
the market is firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 r cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 

round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Prices are 
strong, and no reduction seems possible 
this year. Orders are coming in rap- 
idly for fall delivery, and early buying 
is necessary to dealers who want fall 
orders filled on time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage 6-in. Nested 
Blued Pipe, 14c. per joint; 30-gage 6- 
in. Nested Blued Pipe, 13c. per joint; 
28-gage 6-in. Blued Corrugated El- 
bows, $1.50 per doz.; 30-gage 6-in. 
= Corrugated Elbows, $1.35 per 
OZ. 

Steel Sheets.—The corporation has 
not advanced prices, but is sold up. 
The steel sheet price situation is still 
strong, and many independents are ask- 
ing decided advances. Mills are booked 
up far ahead. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


Wire Goods.—Fence wire, barb wire 
and smooth wire advanced $2 per ton. 
A large volume of business is being 
booked, and from all indications sev- 
eral of the manufacturers of poultry 
netting and wire cloth will be out of 
the market, as they have all of the 
crders on hand that they can possibly 


fill. 

Wequote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.55 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.20 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.67 per spool; 
No. 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 
100 Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.85 
per 100 Ib.; catch weight spools 
painted barb wire, $3.85 per 160 Ib.; 
12 mesh black wire cloth, $1.90 per 
100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, $2.20 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized 
before poultry netting, 56 per cent 
discount; galvanized after poultry 
netting, 51 per cent discount. 


Wheelbarrows.—Farm activities and 
the increase in building this spring is 
creating an excellent demand for wheel- 
barrows. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, Tubular, $6.50 
each; No. 14, Steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; Competi- 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; Com- 
mon wood, bolted, 93 - Steel leg, 
garden barrows, $5 each 
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Office of Hardware Age, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 17. 


1” uneasiness was felt by the hard- 
ware trade in this territory a fort- 
night or so ago regarding the advance 
in general prices, it appears to have 
evaporated. For in the wholesale shelf 
and heavy hardware, as well as in mill 
supply houses, one receives nothing but 
the most encouraging business reports. 
Practically without exception each in- 
dividual shelf hardware jobber booked 
a greater gross business in the first 
fifteen days of this month than in any 
similar February days in the history of 
hardware merchandising. 

Mill supply houses have not quite 
as encouraging reports, but if the busi- 
ness being figured on by them today 
materializes, there is little doubt about 
February running well ahead of Feb- 
ruary of last year and in 1921. The 
cities of Boston, Somerville and Lynn 
are inquiring on a large amount of sup- 
plies for first quarter delivery, one of 
the largest refined oil companies doing 
business in Rhode Island wants a lot 
of supplies, and a wide variety of manu- 
facturing concerns are asking the mill 
supply houses for quotations on scores 
of tools, etc. The outlook certainly 
is highly encouraging from the jobbing 
viewpoint. 

Mainly because of the strength of 
mill prices for bars, plates, sheets, 
structurals, bolts, nuts and nails, there 
is a larger volume of merchandise go- 
ing out of heavy hardware establish- 
ments. Were it not for the fact that 
additional snows were experienced in 
New England during the past week, 
which have slowed up construction work 
of all kinds, the heavy hardware houses 
unquestionably would be even busier 
than they are. Numerous instances are 
cited where such firms have accumu- 
lated quite a little business to be 
shipped when weather and going con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

Purchases of mill supplies and heavy 
hardware products generally are being 
paid for promptly, but the wholesale 
shelf hardware houses have another 
story to tell. January was a poor 
month in the retail sale of shelf hard- 
ware, and collections were decidedly 
backward. The average retail house 
is well covered on spring merchandise, 
and it only needs a little warmer 
weather to develop a tremendous pub- 
lic buying power. 

Baseball Goods.—At least one line 
of baseball gloves and mitts has been 
advanced 10 per cent. Jobbing houses 
believe that higher prices will shortly 
be general. They also appear quite 
certain that there will not be enough 
bats to go around this season. As a 
matter of fact, some of the jobbing 
interests are practically out of the 
market already because they cannot 
get the manufacturers to guarantee 
additional deliveries. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
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Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
designs, $16.20 per doz.; Junior Slug- 
gers, assorted designs, $7.20; H & B 
branded, Professional League, $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 
taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60; 
Cracker-Jack, $2. 

Gloves.—Fielders’ gloves, $5 to $39 
per dozen; catchers’ mits, $18 to $78 
per dozen; first basemen’s mits, $24 
to $30 per dozen, 

Basebalis.—Per dozen, Dandy, 80c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young America, 


$2; Junior League Special, $2.50; 
Junior League, $3.50; Boys’ League, 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 


League, $8; Hardwood League, 
National League, $14.50. 


Boilers.—A further advance, amount- 
ing to approximately 5 per cent of both 
tin and copper wash boilers is an- 
nounced by jobbers. Thus the advance 
during the past six months amounts 
to 10 per cent. Higher prices have 
been made necessary, say the produc- 
ers, because of the rising cost of raw 
materials and labor. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Heavy inroads have 
been made on local stocks of small 
bolts and nuts so far this month. One 
finds the various jobbing concerns do- 
ing more or less shopping among them- 
selves to fill certain orders. The job- 
bers have plenty of stock on order, 
but the producers are having their 
troubles in getting raw materials and, 
therefore, are slow on deliveries. Ap- 
parently there are enough large bolts 
and nuts in jobbers’ stocks to fill all 
requirements. 
quote 


$12; 


from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 
count. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 

Cc. PB. C. & T., all kinds, 31 of Het: 
check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, y-in. and smaller, 65 and 
10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 
cent discount; finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 
Brass.—Local quotations on _ brass 
have been increased another %4 cent 
per pound to fit new lists issued by 
the mills. In a small way sheets are 
now quoted at 22% cents and in lots 
of 100 pounds or more at 19% cents. 
Both set new high records for the pres- 
ent movement. The demand for sheets 
is excellent, and there have been pe- 
riods recently when certain jobbing 


stocks were down close to bottom. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The chances 
for a mighty fine builders’ hardware 
business by jobber and retailer loom 
just as large as ever. All of the mak- 
ers of builders’ hardware in New Eng- 
land are extremely busy, and indica- 
tions are they will have to keep on 
plugging to the limit to fill all the 
business they have on their books. 


Canned Heat.—Jobbing quotations on 
canned heat this season will be the 
same as last. The Sterno people are 
making the following offer, however, 
which may prove attractive to at least 
some of the retail hardware trade. 
With every purchase of a dozen alu- 
minum cooking or heating stoves, which 
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retail at 50 cents each, and a dozen 
curling iron heaters, which retail at 
10 cents each, a dozen cans of heat 
are free. 


Clocks.—The clock supply outlook, 
from all we can gather, is just as dis- 
couraging as ever. To illustrate: one 
of the largest clock makers a year ago 
was 500,000 pieces behind on orders. 
Today the firm is 1,500,000 pieces be- 
hind on orders. Stocks of top bell 
alarms in local jobbers’ hands are down 
to the vanishing point, and the larg- 
est stock of any one kind and make 
of clock we are able to discover is one 
of 200 Big Bens, of the luminous type. 
The cheapest top bell clock in the mar- 
ket today in case lots cost about 82 
cents each in a jobbing way. The same 
thing in dozen lots is 85 cents each and 
in less than dozen lots, 90 cents. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Western Line.—Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
ease (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-o-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90; in case lots, $1.84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
$2.21 each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$2.14 each. Ben, $2.28 each; 
in dozen , $2.21 each; in case 
(twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. Mon- 
itor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, $3.15 


each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$3.06 each. 
Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in case 


lots, 82c. each; in less than case lots, 
85c. to 90c. each, Relay, twenty-five 
to the case, $2.21 each; in less than 
case lots, $2.33 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 95c. each. 

Miscellaneous. — Bluebird, $1.14 
each; in dozen lots, $1.10 each; in case 
lots, $1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 
each; in dozen lots, $1.58 each; in 
case lots, $1.43 each, 


Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery 
has dropped to rather small propor- 
tions. Pocket knives, ladies scissors 
and shears are the best sellers. The 
American made knife and shear has 
little competition from foreign sources 
because of the popularity of the former, 
but competition from ladies foreign 
scissors still exists. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Universal Line.—Straight shears, 


japanned, 5%-in., $7 per dozen, net; 
6-in., $7.35; 6%4-in., $7.75; 7-in., $8.15; 
7%4-in., $8.65; 8-in., $9.15; 8i%4-in., $10; 
9-in., $11; 10-in., $14. Nickel plated, 
5i%4-in., $8; 6-in., $8.35; 6%4-in., $8.75; 
7-in., $9.15; 7%4-in., $9.75; 8-in., $10.25; 
814-in., $11; 9-in., $12.75; 10-in., $15.75. 

Barbers’ Shears.—Nickel plated, 7- 
in., $9.25 net per dozen; 714-in., $9.75; 
8-in., $10.25. Japanned, 7-in., $8.25; 
7%-in., $8.75; 8-in., $9.25. 

Scissors.— Embroidery, 3%in., $7 
per dozen, net; 4-in., $7.65. Ladies’, 
4-in., $7.65; 4%-in., $8; 5-in., $8.50; 
5%-in., $9; 6-in., $9.75. 


Files.—Several of the jobbers report 
excellent inquiries for all kinds and 
makes of files. The encouraging busi- 
ness is attributed in part to a general 
belief among distributors and users 
that prices are more likely to be higher 
than lower. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 
-cent discount; X,. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 


Galvanized Ware.—The market here 
on galvanized refrigerator pans has de- 
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clined about 5 per cent, while galvan- 
ized pails, weighing 40 lb. to the doz., 
have advanced about as much. Prices 
on galvanized ware otherwise remain 
as heretofore. Business in this class 
of merchandise is normal. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, ae. 04118, 
e 75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each 

oal Hods .—Japanned, with wood 

handles, . in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., 43° 75; galvanized, with 
15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

$2.75 per doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.54 per doz. ; 12-qt., $2.78 per doz.; 
ll-qt., $3.12; heavier pails, 40 lb. to 
the dozen, $5 per doz.; 50 Ib. to the 
dozen, $5.50 per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, — 85 per doz.; 
No. 300, $13.75 per doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 
a per doz.; No. 2, $1.35; No. 4, 


“Refrigerator Pans.—No. 2, $4.25 per 
dozen; $5.25 per doz. 


Garden Tools.—Those retail dealers 
interviewed the past week are of the 
opinion that garden tools are going 
to sell well this spring. Last season 
business in this class of merchandise 
was nothing to elaborate on because 
people did not go in for gardening as 
they did previously. It is now 
believed, however, that the continual 
rise of living will force a lot of people 
into the gardening game in 1923. 

Insecticides.—Following the recent 
advance in Pyrox, local jobbers have ad- 
vanced quotations on arsenate of lead. 
Forward bookings of these two items 
by the hardware jobbers has been very 
heavy, and everything points to a profit- 
able season for them as well 4s the 
retail firm. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Insecticides.—Arsenate of lead, in 
paste form, in 1-lb. packages, 25 to 
the case, 26%c. per Ib.; in 2-lb. pack- 
ages, 25 to the case, 24%c.; in 5-lb. 
packages, 12 to the case, 22%c.; in 
10-lb. packages, 12 to the case, 19%c.; 
in 25-lb, packages, 16%c.; in 50-lb. 
packages, 13%4c.; in 100-lb. packages, 
12%c. In a form, in 1-lb. pack- 
ages, 24 to the case, 33c. per Ib.; in 
5-lb. packages, 12 to the case, 29c.; 
in 10-lb. packages, 6 to the case, 28c.; 
in 100-lb. packages, 23c, 

Pyrox.—1-lb. jars, 24 to the crate, 
$7.32 a crate; in 5-lb. jars, 12 to the 
case, $15 a crate; in 10-lb. jars, 6 to 
the crate, $14.15 a crate; in 25-lb. 
jars, 4 to the crate, $21 a crate; in 
50-lb. packages, $9.75; in 100-lb. pack - 
ages, $15.75; in 300-lb. lots, $45. If 
ordered in ip. ton lots a discount of 
Y%c. a pound is allowed; ec. in ton 
lots; and lc. in 2%-ton lots. 


Iron and Steel.—As previously inti- 
mated, the movement of iron and steel 
out of jobbers’ hands is satisfactory, 
and continued good business is antici- 
pated for several months. Because of 
mill quotations, or replacement values, 
jobbing prices are on a decidedly strong 
basis. 

PE quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.21% per 

100 Ib. base; flats, $4; concrete bars, 

$3.36%4 to $3.49; angles, channels and 
$3.21%; structural steel, 3.3114; 
$3.31% to $3.53%; tire steel, 
to $5; open-hearth spring steel, 
$55 a spring steel, $12; bands, 

4.90; hoop steel, $4.90; cold 
andl satel, $4. 15 to $4.65; toe calk 
steel, 


lron.—Refined, $3.21% per 100 Ib. 
base; best refined, $4.50: Wayne iron, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

Extras are charged for broken bun- 
dles and stock cut to length. Also 
warehouse extras are in vogue. 


Lunch Kits.—Following the lead of 
the producers, jobbers have marked up 


wood handles, 
$4.80; 17-in., 
Pails.—8- -qt., 
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Thermos lunch kits 25 cents. The ten- 
dency of lunch kit prices in general has 
been upward since last October, when 
rising costs in raw material, labor, etc., 
first began to make itself felt in manu- 
facturing circles. 

Nails.—Prices on all kinds of nails, 
but more especially wire, are very 
strong on the recently upward revised 
list. There has been some talk locally 
of a still further rise in jobbing nail 
prices, but nothing definite has devel- 
oped. The outlook for supplies is still 
unsatisfactory, and the jobber who 
happens to be out of galvanized stock 
has a slim chance of getting any for 
several months. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $3.80 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.15 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.90 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: cut nails, $4.30 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $4 per keg, 
base; in carload lots, $3.90 per keg, 
base; galvanized nails, l-in. and 
longer, add $1.75 per keg; shorter, add 
$2.25; hard steel nails, $8.10 per keg, 
base, from store; from factory, $7.60 
per keg, base. 


Papers.—Some excellent spring busi- 
ness already has developed and every 
indication points to additional large 
sales of prepared papers. Local stocks 
are only fair even for this time of the 
year. 


We quote from 
stocks 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $60.60 per ton from stock. 
Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 
ment, $68.50 a ton. 


Sash Cord.—Although the raw cotton 
market apparently has passed its apex, 
the product nevertheless remains in 
high ground, which makes the likeli- 
hood of lower sash cord prices quite 
uncertain. Things are shaping them- 
selves in such a way a mighty good 
over-the-counter business seems practi- 
cally assured. The retail trade is tak- 
ing hold quite well just at the moment. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Sash Cord. — Acme, 5lc. per Ib., 
base; Phoenix, 5le.; Sachem, 48c.; 
Sampson Spot, 74c.; Silver Lake, 7lc. 


Sereen Cloth and Screen Doors.— 
Nothing has developed so far this 
month to alter the opinion of the job- 
bing houses that wire cloth will be 
short this season. The jobbers are do- 
ing everything in their power to speed 
up shipments from the manufacturers, 
but have met with little success. They 
have been equally disappointed in not 
being able to get some of the manu- 
facturers to accept additional orders, 
the latter replying they have all the 
business they possibly can fill this 
season. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75; 16- 
mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh, 
$3.80; all from Boston store. Direct 
mill shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, $2.50; 
16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.50; 
14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. 

Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 
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10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 


Screws.—For a while the local mar- 
ket on machine screws appeared easier 
due to offerings in New England by a 
Middle Western maker. After accept- 
ing considerable business, this interest 
withdrew from the market. Today the 
situation locally is just as strong as at 
any previous time this year. Nothing 
new has developed in the wood screw 
situation since last reports. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wood Screws. — Flat head bright, 
77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 
blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blue, 75 and 5 
per cent discount; flat head brass, 
72 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head brass, 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 62% and 
5 per cent discount; flat head nickel 
and round head nickel, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 
50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 60 and 7% per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 60 and 7% per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and 
round head, 60 per cent discount. 


Seeds.—The average retail dealer in 
New England is well covered on seeds. 
Stock from first hands is beginning to 
arrive and the quality of receipts ap- 
pears fully as good if not better than 
last season. 

Shears (Grass).—Grass shears are 
being booked a little more freely than 
last month, yet the demand is far from 
brisk, say the jobbers. Based on orders 
already booked the retail stock of the 
average house is broken. Some sizes 
and styles were carried over from last 


year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per 
doz., net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4; No. O26 TE 


shank and _ bows _ polished, 


. blades, 
$6.5 No. 1105, $9 per 


6.50. Disston line, 
doz., net; No. 1107, 
Shee fT yaa. we No. 
055E, $8 per doz., net; No. 057E, $9. 


Sleds.—The Paris Mfg. Co. is out 
with next season’s price lists. These 
show no change in the discount to the 
retail trade, but do disclose a slight 
change in list prices on frames and 
clippers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Sleds.—Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, 33% per cent discount; 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia; Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 


Soaps.—Quite a number of retail 
dealers in this territory have been 
playing up soaps and having a fairly 
good success. The movement of stock 
out of jobbers’ hands is not active, but 
is steady and in the weekly aggregate 
amounts to quite a little in dollars and 
cents. 


We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Hand Soaps.—Signet line, $1.80 per 
dozen. Discount 33% per cent. 

Tea Kettles—The Rome line of cop- 
per tea kettles has been advanced about 
5 per cent by both manufacturer and 
jobber. 

Wire.—A slight advance in copper 
wire, in 5 lb. spools, is reported by the 
shelf hardware trade. 

Wrenches.—All kinds and makes of 
wrenches are selling remarkably well. 


quote from 
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Some individual orders are for fairly 
large amounts, but most of these come 


from manufacturing concerns. The re- 
tail hardware trade, in general, is buy- 
ing in a conservative manner and as 
immediate needs require. Prices are 
steady and jobbing stocks, although 
far from excessive, are in fairly good 
shape. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a dozen; 8-in., $18; 10-in., 


Office of Hardware Age, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 19. 

TEEL mills in the Pittsburgh, 

Wheeling and Youngstown districts 
are now sold up so far ahead that they 
are somewhat adverse to taking on 
more business. Many of them are prac- 
tically refusing to book any more or- 
ders, except from regular customers, 
and will take these orders only for 
shipment at their convenience, which 
may mean anywhere from three to four 
months from date of the order. Not 
since 1920 have the steel mills had any 
such heavy business on their books as 
they have now. The first six months of 
this year in the steel trade are certain 
to see the present great activity con- 
tinued. Consumers are _ becoming 
alarmed over the outlook for future 
supplies of steel and are hounding the 
mills to take on their orders, little be- 
ing said about prices. Consumers 
know that it is distinctly a sellers’ 
market, and that it would be useless 
for them to ask the mills to accept any- 
lower prices than the mills name on 
their inquiries. 

Under conditions named above, it is 
not surprising that prices are further 
stiffening, and in the past week there 
have been further advances. Independ- 
ent sheet mills have advanced prices $3 
a ton on black and galvanized sheets, 
the American Steel & Wire Co. has ad- 
vanced nails and wire $2 per ton, some 
independent makers have advanced wire 
nails $4 a ton, and plain wire $6 a 
ton. There is no uniformity any longer 
in prices on wire products, each mill 
charging what it pleases, this depend- 
ing largely on condition of its order 
books. The Cambria Steel Co., a large 
independent maker, is now quoting wire 
nails at $3 per keg, 20 cents higher 
than the American Steel & Wire Co., 
whose price is now $2.80 per keg. 
There have also been advances in 
prices on cold rolled strip steel, on 
hoops and bands and on several other 
light steel products. 

In the hardware trade, the tendency 
of prices is altogether upward, and job- 
bers and retailers are accumulating as 
heavy stocks as they can, in order to 
reap the benefit of further advances in 
the market that are almost certain to 


come. 
Demand for hardware goods is ac- 
tive, in some lines there is a shortage 
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$22; 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
21-in., $58, 

Key Model.—Coes, 28in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Walworth 
and Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent off list; 
parts, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 

Miscellaneous.— Drop forged 
wrenches, 25 per cent discount; Wes- 
cott, 25 per cent discount; agricul- 
oe wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent off 
ist. 

Zine.—Stocks of zine in Boston are 


broken. Several of the jobbing houses 


PITTSBURGH 


in supply, and deliveries by the rail- 
roads are very slow. The railroads are 
not alone in this, as express goods are 
held up for one cause or another, one 
local house reporting that express ship- 
ments of not over 200 miles often take 
from ten days to two weeks for deliv- 
ery. The great bulge in business has 
found the railroads absolutely unable to 
handle it, and there will not be relief 
_for some time to come. Seasonable 
goods are moving out in good volume, 
and dealers are laying heavier stocks 
of spring goods than usual, feeling they 
are going to have a heavy spring busi- 
ness. Collections are reported as being 
very good. 


Automobile Accessories. — Dealers 
are laying in heavy stocks for spring 
trade, which they expect will be by far 
the heaviest they have ever had. This 
year promises to be a record breaker 
in the number of cars made and in use, 
and this means a big year in accesso- 
ries. Demand for tires and tubes is 
active, the trade feeling that another 
advance in prices in the near future is 
likely. Prices on all accessories are 
very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100, and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Axes.—Jobbers report that deliveries 
on axes from the makers are _ slow, 
either by rail or express, and stocks 
are badly broken. Prices are firm but 
unchanged. Demand is active for this 
season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 


‘ 


stocks, 


stocks, 


handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted; 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts—lIt is claimed now 
that what are regarded as regular 
prices are being more closely observed 
than in some months. Demand is good, 
the automobile makers buying quite 
heavily, and specifications against con- 
tracts are active. Some makers will 
not sell into second quarter, believing 
that prices for that delivery will be 
higher than they are now. Costs are 
higher, especially for steel bars, and in 
some cases labor is also higher. Dis- 
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have stock on order but owing to the 

red tape necessary in railroad ship- 

ments and because of delays in*trans- 

portation, are holding up deliveries to © 
retail dealers. There has been no 

change in prices since the latter part 

of 1922, but the undertone of the mar- 

ket is generally termed as strong. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Zinc.—In _ 600-lb. casks, 10%c. per 
lb.; in 200-Ib. casks, 10%c.; in 100-Ib. 
casks, 10%c.; in less than cask lots, 
114\4c. per lb. 


counts on bolts and nuts, also prices on 
rivets to the large trade, are as fol- 
lows: 


Machine’ Bolts. — Small, rolled 
threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
Ys in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
5, in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list, Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. : 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advance 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Brushes and Brooms.—Under date of 
Feb. 5, one leading maker made a gen- 
eral advance in prices on brushes and 
brooms, and other makers are expected 
to do so at any time. The market is 
very firm, due to higher costs of raw 
materials. 


Bucket Pumps.—Following the ad- 
vance in prices on pump chain, several 
makers of bucket pumps have also ad- 
vanced prices. 

Cut Nails—The Tremont Nail Co., 
Boston, has recently advanced prices 
on cut nails, following the advance 
made by other makers about two weeks 
ago. 

Chain.—Makers are having a heavy 
demand for all grades of chain, the or- 
ders placed for tire chain being espe- 
cially active. It is said that more tire 
chain has been sold so far this winter 
than for three or four years. Deliver- 
ies from the makers are reported slow. 
Prices are without change, but very 
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firm. Prices on chain in large lots are 
ruling as follows: 


_— ts” 3%” 
Proof ay 50 4: 50 sy 25 $7.00 
RRR 50 10.50 25 ~=—-8.00 
ME eesanens 12°00 11.00 3: 75 ie 
PIOCE ccovcce $6.75 $6.50 $7.25 $7.00 
Me kshiveces 7.75 7.50 8.25 8.00 
ET Sacceees 8.25 8.00 8.75 8.50 
+R” ¥, lds” 1%” 
%” 1” 1¥ ” 
Proof $6.7 $8 50 $6.25 $6.25 
De. ahodeuius 7.75 7.50 7.25 
Pears 8.25 8.00 t. rH 7.75 
‘Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired. 
Exact sizes: fe-in. $2. 25, %-in. 
$1.25, #s-in. $1, %-in. T5c., _we-in: T5c. 
per 100 lb. Twist link, ¥-i o %-in. 


inclusive, 75c. per 100 Ib. Bright coil 
chain, 50c. per 100 lb. 


Electrical Conduit—Following the 
recent advance of $4 per ton in prices 
-of steel pipe, makers of electrical con- 
duit have advanced prices heavily by 
reducing discounts four points. The 
-demand is reported active. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market is 
very active, there being a great short- 
age in supply, and mills are refusing to 
take on more orders except at higher 
prices and for indefinite delivery. The 
‘Carnegie Steel Co. is now quoting 2.10 
-cents minimum at mill in large lots 
for steel bars, and will not agree to 
mmake shipments inside of two to three 
months, and only to regular customers. 
Independent mills that roll steel bars 
-are quoting 2.25 cents at mill in carload 
lots for indefinite shipment. Ware- 
house prices on steel bars are at pres- 
-ent 2.85 cents for steel bars, 2.95 cents 
for structural shapes and 3.65 cents 
for steel bands. Local jobbers that 
handle these products are now quoting 
‘the same prices, and the whole market 
is very strong. 

Pipe Nipples.—Due to the recent ad- 
vance in prices on steel pipe, makers of 
pipe nipples, which are made from steel 
‘pipe, have also made a general advance 
in prices, and the market is reported 
:as very firm, and likely to be higher. 


Pipe Wrenches.—A general advance 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Feb. 17. 


NTEREST in the hardware trade was 

largely centered last week in the 
-annual meeting of the Ohio Hardware 
Association, held in this city, and gen- 
-eral reports of retailers attending the 
meeting was that business is fairly 
good and the outlook for the year very 
‘bright. General conditions in the trade 
continue favorable. Jobbers report a 
very satisfactory volume of sales in- 
-cluding considerable business in order 
for seasonal merchandise for next fall. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
.Jobbers are booking a good volume of 
-orders for tires for early spring ship- 
ment. Accessories are moving slowly. 
With the record breaking production of 
:automobiles for this season of the year, 
the trade is looking for a very heavy 
-volume of business in automobile sup- 
-plies during the present year. 
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in prices on pipe wrenches is likely to 
be announced by the makers at any 
time. 

Radiators.—The United States Ra- 
diator Co. and other makers have an- 
nounced an advance in prices on radia- 
tors of about 24% per cent, due to the 
higher costs of raw materials and 
labor. 

Sash Weights.—Nearly all makers 
have announced an advance in prices 
on sash weights of about $2 per ton. 

Small Tools.—The Goodell-Pratt Co., 
Greenfield, Mass., has issued a new list 
of corrections on its general list of me- 
chanics’ tools, dated Jan. 1, this year. 
The demand for small tools is very ac- 
tive at present. 


Sheets.—The expected advance in 
prices of sheets has come, black sheets 
having been advanced by practically all 
the independent mills $3 per ton, while 
blue annealed were advanced $1 per 
ton. An advance in prices of sheets 
has been forecasted in this report for 
some time. None of the independent 
mills seems willing to sell for second 
quarter delivery at the advanced prices, 
either declining to quote, or else ask- 
ing a further advance of about $5 per 
ton. The regular price on galvanized 
sheets in large lots is regarded today 
as 4.50 cents at mill, but sales have 
been made at as high as 4.75 cents at 
mill, and the mills did not seem very 
anxious for the business. Jobbers that 
handle sheets have put up their prices 
for sheets in small lots out of stock to 
conform to the above mill advances. 


Soil Pipe.——Nearly all makers have 
lowered discounts about five points on 
soil pipe, this meaning an advance of 
about $8 per ton. The demand has been 
very heavy for months, and with the 
increasing costs of pig iron, labor and 
other materials, this advance is the 
natural outcome. 


Steel Pipe.—There is no falling off in 
the new demand for steel or iron pipe, 


CLEVELAND 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 53c, each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50¢c. each for over “% Reli- 
able Jacks No. La — 00; No. 1, $1.25; 
No. 2 and 3, $1.7 


Axes.—The panel for axes is fair 
for this time of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 


Bale Ties—The American Steel & 
Wire Co. has advised jobbers that until 
further notice it will accept no orders 
for bale ties. 


Barbed Wire.—Following a 10 cent 
per 100 lb. advance by the leading 
manufacturers on all wire products, 
jobbers have made a corresponding ad- 
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on the contrary it seems to be getting 
heavier. The demand for oil well sup- 
plies is also very active, and prices are 
strong. Pipe mills are back from two 
to three months in deliveries, and on 
small pipe for building purposes, from 
four to five months. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 


lows: Prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 
Black Galv. 
Wa iwadhewecuneksaea $3.27 
a ey ae 3.15 
eer 3.15 $4.86 
, errr ees 3.78 5.24 
(SSR eae 4.86 6.31 
Dy such eaveesusadceas 6.99 8.93 
Beskanéadencaadaaee 9.46 12.08 
ae 11.31 14.44 
Megecdangeeuanaane 15.21 19.43 
Sete ké vaskeauevanves 24.05 
Wire Cloth—The demand is still 


very active, and there is every promise 
that there may not be enough wire 
cloth to meet the demand this season. 
Prices are strong, and may be advanced 
in a short time by the makers. Local 
jobbers are watching the market close- 
ly, and are quoting $2 per 100 sq. ft. 
for black, No. 12 mesh, $2.65 for gal- 
vanized and 7 cents per sq. ft. for cop- 
per, No. 14 mesh. Local stocks are 
running very low. 


Wire Products.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co., the wire interest of the 
Steel Corporation, has advanced prices 
on wire nails and wire $2 per ton, its 
minimum price on wire nails now being 
$2.80 per keg, and on plain wire $2.65. 
This concern also advanced galvanized 
barbed wire, fence staples and painted 
barbed wire $4 per ton. The Cambria 
Steel Co., a leading independent maker, 
advanced wire nails and plain wire $4 
per ton, its minimum price on wire 
nails now being $3 per keg, and on 
plain wire $2.75 per 100-lb. As yet, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. have not followed these advances, 
and there is some confusion to know 
just what prices are ruling in this mar- 
ket on wire products. 


vance on barbed wire. Sales for early 
spring shipment are showing an im- 
provement. 

Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: galvanized barb wire, $3.80 
per 100 lb.; spools four point Lyman 
cattle wire, 80 rod spools, $3.35; 
Lyman hog wire, 80 rod spools, $3.60; 
light special hog wire, $2.60 per spool; 
light special cattle wire, $2.50 per 
spool. 5 
Binder Twine.—Jobbers have com- 

menced to take orders for binder twine 
for the coming season at opening prices 
which have just been announced. 

Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.25 per bale; 
white Sisal, $5.25 per bale; Manilla, 
550 ft., $5.75; Manilla, 600 ft. $6.25; 
Manilla, 650 ft., $6.75. A discount of 
¥%c. per Ib. for 10,000 Ib. lots and \c. 
per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. factory, 
is allowed. Warehouse prices are 
12%c. per bale higher. Terms are 5 
per cent cash June 1, net Sept. 1 
Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut mar- 

ket is firming up, and manufacturers 
are talking of price advances for the 
second quarter. Jobbers report good 


sales. 
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Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: Large 
and small machine bolts, cut thread, 
50 and 5 per cent off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small cut thread, 45 
and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts, 75 
per cent off list; hot pressed nuts, 
$3.25 off list. 


Clipping Machines.—Jobbers are do- 
ing a good business at present in clip- 
pers, but power machines are only in 
moderate demand. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75: No. 
£60 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 
Stewart electric clipping machine of 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80; 
pedestal type, $85. 


Conduit.—A price advance of four 
points has been made on steel conduit 
for electrical work. Non-metallic con- 
duit has been advanced 10 per cent. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—These are in fair demand for spring 
shipment, and manufacturers can make 
deliveries in from four to five weeks. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote prices as 
follows: for 500 ft. and over delivered 
in central territory; Galvanized con- 
ductor pipe 70 per cent off list, gal- 
vanized eave trough 77% per cent off 
list, ridge roll 77% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are quoted 65 per cent off list 
f.o.b. Cleveland or factory and square 
corrugated fittings 50 per cent off list. 


Fences.—With a general price ad- 
vance in wire products, fence has been 
advanced 2% points. 


Cleveland jobbers quote field fence 
at 65% per cent off list for car lots 
and 64 per cent off list for iess than 
car lots. 


Galvanized Ware.—Shipments from 
factories are rather slow, but jobbers 
have fair stocks. There is talk of price 
advances. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
$8.65 to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No.» 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
; oe $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 

oz. 


stocks, 


Handles.—A fair volume of orders is 
being placed for handles for steel goods 


for early spring shipment. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.: X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 


doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D shovel, 
spade and screw handles, X grade, 
$4.60 per doz.; malleable D grade 
manure fork and spading fork han- 
dles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per doz. : 
hay and manure fork handles, X 


grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.: 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.: XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz., 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


Incubators and Brooders.—Sales of 
incubators and brooders have been 
heavy and jobbers are now getting 
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| S hgpee tenes jobbers advise that 
sales are picking up rapidly with 
the approach of the spring season, and 
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some repeat orders. Prices are un- 
changed. Deliveries are fair. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 
ege, $39.50; 250-egge, $57.75; 500-egg, 
$98; 1900-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, $26.50. 
Nails and Wire.—A price advance of 

10 cents per keg on nails and 10 cents 
per 100 lb. on wire has been made by 
the American Steel & Wire Co., and 
some of the independent mills have 
made greater advances. Jobbers have 
made price advances corresponding to 
the advances of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. They also have made other 
advances on wire due to increase in 
extras. Jobbers have fair stocks, but 
mills are about three months behind 
on deliveries. 


Cleveland Jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.15 per keg; the same for mill 
shipment, $3 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.90 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.75 per 100 lb.; No. 
9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; 
cement coated nails, $265 per 100 
lb.; polished staples, $3.45 per 100 Ib. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth—A 
number of factories are sold up and 
are declining to take additional orders. 
Prices are unchanged and very strong. 
Jobbers have good stocks and have 
commenced to make shipments on spring 
order. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 ner 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.19 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; galvanized before weav- 
ing, 30, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Pruning Shears.—These are still in 
fair demand for early shipment. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Rope.—Orders for rope are coming 
out in good volume and prices are firm 
and unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 
manilla rope, 19% cents per pound 
for mill shinment and 20% cents per 
pound for stock shipment; best qual- 
ity sisal rone, 15% cents per pound 
for mill shinment and 16 cents for 
stock shipment. 


Range Boilers.—A price advance of 
5 per cent has been made on range 


boilers. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 30 gal. 
range boilers at $8.25 each for stand- 
ard and $10 each for extra heavy. 


Screen Doors.—Following the recent 
price advance, the demand for screen 
doors was rather light, but sales are 
again picking up. 

Syrup Cans.—Early orders have been 
placed and sales are light at present, 
but a rush in buying is expected a little 
later, when the maple syrup season is 
well underway. 


Cleveland jobbers quote one gal. 
square slotted top cans, $12.50 per 
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that while individual orders for any one 
item are not large, dealers are rapidly 






‘getting their stocks in shape. 


Jobbers handling automobile acces- 
sories, which includes practically all job- 
Lers, report an unusually good business 
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hundred, 
hundred. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Jobbers re- 
port that their sales of stove pipe and 
elbows for next fall have been heavier 
than a year ago. Orders are being 
taken for shipment up to Sept. 1. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 6 in., 28 
gage blued stove pipe, $2.60 per cratc 

of 25 1lb., f.o.b. factory, and 6 in. 

crimped elbows, $1.32. 

Sleds.—Prices for sleds for delivery 
next fall have just been announced. 
Prices on Flexible Flyers and Firefly 
Coasters are the same as last year and 
are guaranteed against a _ decline. 
Prices on Lightning Guiders have been 
advanced 10 per cent. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sleds as 
follows: Flexible Flyers, 38-in., $3.75; 
42-in., $4.50; 47-in., $5.75; 52-in., $6.25; 
Junior Racer, 49-in., $5; Racer, 57-in., 
$6, these prices being subject to a 
33% per cent discount, Firefly Coast- 
ers, 32-in., $2.30: 36-in., $2.75; 40-in., 
$3.40; 45-in., $3.75, all subject to a 40 
per cent discount. Lightning Guiders, 
32-in., $12.75 per doz.; 34-in., $14 
per doz.; 386-in., $16.25 per doz.; 40- 
in., $18.25 per doz. All net prices. 
Sporting Goods.—Jobbers report a 

very good volume of orders for guns 
and ammunition for early fall shipment. 
Baseball goods are in fair demand for 
the coming spring. 

Screws.—The demand is active, and 
prices are firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 

Soil Pipe and Fittings.—A price ad- 
vance of five points has been made on 
soil pipe and fittings. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 2 to 6-in. 
soil pipe at 22 per cent off list for 
standard, and 32 per cent off list for 
— heavy; fittings 20 per cent off 

ist. 

Steel Sheets—Some of the jobbers 
have made an advance of $3 a ton on 
sheets. Mill prices are showing an up- 
ward tendency. 

Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
4.40c for No. 28 black, 5.49¢ for No. 28 
galvanized, and 3.65c for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 

Twist Drifls—Sales of twist drills 
are fairly heavy. Prices are firm at 
the recent advance. 

Cleveland jobbers quote carbon 
drills at 65 and 5 per cent off list and 
mi speed drills at 50 per cent off 
ist. 

Wringers.—After announcing the 5 
per cent price advance recently, wringer 
manufacturers have decided that they 
will not place the advance in effect. 
It is stated that the decision to adhere 
to the old prices is due to a weakness 
in crude rubber, which is an important 
item in the manufacturing cost. 


half gallon cans, $11 per 





for this season of the year. This was 


greatly stimulated by the Automobile 
Show and Dealers’ Week, which brought 
thousands of dealers throughout the 
territory into the Twin Cities. 

While general business conditions 
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can be described only as fair, the public 
seems to have plenty of money to spend 
for radio supplies and equipment, as 
well as for automobiles and accessories, 

The car shortage, while still acute, is 
gradually improving. On the whole, 
produce and grain prices are still too 
low to materially benefit the farmer 
who was able to store his own crops. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Present indica- 
tions are that this year will be a bet- 
ter one than 1922 for builders’ hard- 
ware. Building permits already issued 
in the Twin Cities alone are more than 
$150,000 more than had been obtained 
at this time in 1922. Hardware prices 
are very firm and prices are advancing. 
A great deal of difficulty is expected in 
keeping stocks in shape to meet the 
demand when it gets under way. 

Axes.— Retail sales are only of fair 
volume, but dealers catering to lumber- 
ing industries still obtain a good 
amount of business. Prices remain very 
firm 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities Medium grade, 

single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 

doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Bale Ties.—There is only a fair de- 
mand for bale ties. Stocks are medium 
and prices show no change since ad- 
vance reported in last issue. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties 70 per cent from standard lists. 


Bolts.—While the strictly retail de- 
mand is of small volume, there is a sub- 
stantial amount of business being ob- 
tained by dealers selling to the large 
user such as various factories. Prices 
remain very firm and considerable diffi- 
culty is found in securing all sizes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large carriage 
bolts, per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 
— 50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
cent. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—In a jobbing way business is 
now beginning to develop in this line, 
as dealers are preparing stocks for the 
usual spring trade. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves Trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 inch, $5.00 
per 100 feet; 28 gage, 3 inch, con- 
ductor pipe, $4.75 per 100 feet; 3 inch 
conductor elbows, $1.55 per doz. 


Files.—Retail demand is not showing 
any improvement, but there is a good 
volume of business being done with 
the various manufacturing concerns. 
Prices have shown no change for some 
time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First Grade-files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent. 

Galvanized Wire.—Jobbers report 
that a satisfactory volume of business 
is now coming in, but from the retail- 
ing standpoint business continues to be 
only fair. Prices remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Hee be $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 

$8; heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 
No’ 2, $13; No. 3, Ve standard 10- qt., 
galvanized pails, 32.26 25 per doz.; 12- 
qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.7 standard 16- 
at., stock pails, $4. a: 18-qt., $4.80; 
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heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 
$7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—There is very little 
activity to the retail demand and only 
a small amount of business is coming 

Prices remain as for some time past. 
We quote 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 

glass, 82 per cent; double strength 

glass, 84 per cent from standard lists. 

Putty, $4.40 cwt. 


Lanterns.—While there is always a 
certain amount of sales of lanterns the 
heavy sales for the season are no doubt 
over with as winter draws to a close. 
Prices are unchanged. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular short 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash lan- 


terns, $16.90 per doz, 

Nails.—Dealers are now using every 
effort to have their stocks in shape 
when the building season gets into full 
swing, and jobbers are having some 
difficulty in completely filling orders be- 
cause of shortage of many standard 
sizes. This season promises to bring 
an unusually heavy demand for nails. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smith wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base; cement coated 


nails, $3.25 per keg base. 

Registers.—Jobbers report booking 
some business for later delivery. Indi- 
cations are there should be a good de- 
mand with the opening of the spring 
building season. Prices have shown no 
change since the recent decline. 

Rope.—Sales remain of about usual 
volume for this season and an active 
demand is expected with the opening of 
spring construction work. Dealers who 
protected themselves before the recent 
advance will be in a position to make a 
substantial profit and can afford to push 
sales. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 


rope, 20% cents per Ib. base; best 
grades sisal rope, 16% cents per Ib. 
base, 


Sandpaper.—While actual retail sales 
are fair there is a substantial volume 
of business to be obtained from the 
various woodworking factories, and 
especially the sash and door trade. De- 
mand from present indications should 
exceed that of last season, which was 
unusually large. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 

We quote 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 


Sash Cord.—While the demand just 
at present is light, an unusually heavy 
demand is expected with the beginning 
ef the building season because of the 
large amount of construction work in 
prospect. Prices remain very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8 
sash cord, 79 cents per lb.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 47 cents 
per lb 
Sash Weights.—There is very little 

demand in a retail way. Jobbers re- 
port booking a fair volume of business 
for later delivery. Prices remain as 
last recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 
per cwt. 


Screws.—Demand for screws in a re- 
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tail way are only of fair volume; but 
there is a good demand from wood- 
working factories and_ electricians. 
Prices continue without change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Sales continue at about average volume 
and shipments are being made on orders 


received earlier in the winter. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.0.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 


count, 25 per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 
—Alternating warm and cold days have 
caused an unusually good demand for 
sidewalk scrapers. There has also been 
a fairly steady demand for snow 
shoyels. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz.; straight han- 
dle wood b!ade snow shovels, $4.85 
per doz.; straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25 per doz.; galvanized steel blade 
D handle, $10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—There is a very good demand 
for solder, both from the manufactur- 
ing trades and the garages. Prices are 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 29 cents per | 


Steel Sheets—With gradually im- 
proving manufacturing conditions there 
is better demand for steel sheets. 
Stocks are ample and prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 


Tin Plate—Jobbers report sales 
opening up very satisfactorily for the 
spring season. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace Coke 
Tin Plate ICL 20 x 28, $13; Roofing 
Tin I C 20 x 28, 8 Ib. coating, $12.75. 


Wheelbarrows.—There is considera- 
ble interest being shown now in wheel- 
barrows for later delivery, by con- 
tractors. Retail demand does not de- 
velop until the warm weather begins. 
A substantial volume of business is ex- 
pected because of the large amount of 
construction work which is expected to 
materialize soon. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 


jobbers’ stocks, 
28-gage galvanized 
28-gage black 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—Spring demand has not as yet 
started in but is expected to develop 
shortly. Some inquiries are coming in 
fer smooth wire and reinforcing wire 
for concrete construction work. Prices 
continue at the same levels. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; 
galvanized cattle, $3.56; painted hog 
wire, $3.51; galvanized hog _ wire, 
$3.82; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$3.50 per cwt.; smooth galvanized 
annealed No. 9, $4 per cwt. 
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A Government Official’s View of Retail Store Keeping 
—Catalog Houses, Aided by Parcel Post, Have 


Roused Small Merchant 


fact that “of the making of books 

there is no end” would probably 
have shed tears over the innumerable 
addresses, speeches and orations which 
it has become the habit of executive 
department officials to deliver on very 
slight provocation at almost any gath- 
ering that may take place within 3000 
miles of Washington. 

Many of these utterances are perti- 
nent, timely and sensible and perhaps 
justify charging the taxpayers with the 
traveling expenses of the officials who 
make them, but now and then the qual- 
ity of these addresses suggests that the 
night watchmen or the elevator boys 
in the departments have been pressed 
into the service of the bureaus of in- 
formation which are commonly under- 
stood to gather the material thus dis- 
tributed for the edification of the grate- 
ful taxpayer. 


The Wonders of the Parcel Post 


These observations are somewhat re- 
luctantly offered by men in extenuation 
of certain passages occurring in an ad- 
dress delivered by Third Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover 
at a so-called conference-convention of 
Mississippi postal employees at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., last Saturday afternoon. I 
fear that the readers of HARDWARE AGE 
will peruse these excerpts with mixed 
feelings. 

Gen. Glover chose for his text the 
wonderful achievements of the parcel 
post, which, under the influence of the 
sun that blazes down on Vicksburg at 
2 p. m. of a Saturday afternoon, ap- 
pears to him to be one of the most 


[T's philosopher who deplored the 
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beneficient institutions ever bestowed 
upon the nation by an all-wise Congress 
guided by an almost infallible execu- 
tive department. 

The parcel post has been in operation 
but nine years, but the reforms it has 
brought about in the methods of the 
small-town retail establishment can 
only be likened to what steam and elec- 
tricity have done for the world at large 
during the past century—if Gen. Glover 
or the department’s bureau of informa- 
tion is to be believed. Only a short 
nine years ago the country storekeeper 
contented himself with distributing 
“dust-covered, shop-worn and _ high- 
priced cheap articles” to the farmer 
and his wife, who guilelessly sought to 
satisfy their needs in the nearest town, 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that 
they could do so much better if they 
had only known about the philanthropic 
mail order houses of Chicago and the 
other big cities. 


Retailers Now “Fairly Successful” 


Then along came the parcel post with 
its big subsidy to the catalog concerns, 
for which it supplied a delivery system 
at rates generally believed to be much 
below the cost of the service to the tax- 
payers of the country, who were sad- 
dled with the deficit. And, in a few 
short years, under the spur of mail or- 
der house competition, stimulated by 
Uncle Sam’s friendly co-operation, the 
local retail merchant has been awak- 
ened from his Rip Van Winkle slumbers 
and has become “fairly successful” in 
competing with the mail order mer- 
chant “through the introduction of im- 
proved sales methods.” 


Reading matter continued on page 





But let the bright young man who 
prepares the copy for the information 
service of the Post Office Department 
tell the story of Gen Glover’s address 
in the language in which he gives it out 
to the eager and trusting corps of 
Washington correspondents. He says: 

“The parcel post in conjunction with 
the modern mail order catalog listing 
everything in the alphabet from ‘Ac- 
cellerators to Zithers’ has not put the 
small-town merchant out of business, 
as was freely predicted during consid- 
eration of all parcel post legislation, 
but, on the contrary, the business meth- 
eds of the cross-roads store have un- 
dergone a great change for the better,” 
Mr. Glover declared. 

“Instead of contenting himself with 
distributing to the farmer and ‘Mrs. 
Farmer’ the dust covered, shop worn 
and high priced, cheap articles of for- 
mer years, the country storekeeper has 
been awakened in a business sense, as 
a result of which he has become fair- 
ly successful in competing with the 
mail order merchant through the intro- 
duction of improved sales methods.” 


How About This? 


It is to be feared that some of the 
critics of the unremunerative rates of 
the parcel post system will quote Mr. 
Glover’s statement in support of their 
contention, which the catalog house 
men have so strenuously denied, that 
the parcel post with its low charges has 
operated as a gigantic subsidy to the 
mail order octopus. If this is not true, 
why should the advent of the parcel 
post have given the local retail mer- 
chant a shock so severe as to rouse him 
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Mr. Jones unburdens 
his garage door 
troubles, 





, 
And Brownlee’s new 
| bus needs a safe 
parking place at 







— ee 
[Me KINNEY COmpiere CAmAce SET | 
——————— MUMEER — . 





night. 


Six minutes be- 
fore lunch time 
Bill Prudlow’s 
troubles only give you @ 
rib chuckle. 




























About 2.30 P. M. friend 
Townsend wants some 
“hardware for my ga- 
rage doors.” 


Me KINNFY | 
GARAGE "SErs| 


For all tyres of 


The McKinney Booklet, with its illus- Retronoce 
trations of sliding-folding and around- Hagens | 
the-corner doors, its descriptions and ae 


working plans for each installation and 
its descriptions of McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets, should be working for you 
every day. Send for a copy and tie it to 
your counter. 


Hinges and butts, door hangers and 
track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware 
and wrought specialties are included in 
the line of products marked with the 
McKinney stamp of excellence. 























When Smith in, along about 4.44, 
looking like a man with a thousand boils, 
you take down your McKinney trouble 
chaser and fix him up with the proper 
dose in a jiffy. 





When the quitting whistle blows, you’re all to the 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING good with about sixteen horsepower energy you 
COMPANY didn’t waste running up-stairs to the storeroom 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for 4A screws, or lugging fourteen feet of door 

track up out of the cellar. 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
Export Representation Boy, it was SOME DAY! 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 
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from his lethargy and induce him to in- 
troduce “improved sales methods” in 
competing with the mail order houses? 

Perhaps we shall learn more about 
the benefits conferred upon the catalog 
concerns by the parcel post before the 
pending investigation as to the unre- 
munerative character of the present 
schedule of charges is completed. But 
let us get on with Gen. Glover’s speech. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
local merchant has received a terrific 
jolt from the mail order houses, as- 
sisted by a generous subsidy from the 
Federal Government, he cannot hope to 
compete on even terms with the mail 
order giants, but must content himself 
with such crumbs as fall from their 
well-spread table. Thus, in speaking of 
our small merchant, Gen. Glover says: 


Living on “Odds and Ends” 


“He finds that he is still obtaining a 
large share of the rural citizens’ busi- 
ness, as may be attested by a visit to 
most any small American town of a 
Saturday evening when the farmer and 
his family in their ‘Henry,’ ‘Lizzie,’ or 
more pretentious car, are in town to 
do their pre-Sabbath shopping of odds 
and ends of food, farm implements, 
parts, or articles of dress, overlooked 
in the last list sent to the mail order 
merchant; perhaps later to enjoy the 
movie show before returning hime with 
their purchases.” 

Is it any wonder that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is complain- 
ing that the income tax receipts from 
the retail merchants of the country are 
declining when we bear in mind that 
instead of selling dust-covered, shop- 
worn and cheap articles at high prices, 
as Gen. Glover says he did before the 
advent of the beneficent parcel post, 
he must now content himself with sup- 
plying his customers with the odds and 
ends of merchandise overlooked in the 
last list sent to the mail order mer- 
chant?.. Surely the retailers have cause 
to bless.the day when Congress author- 
ized the Post Office Department to carry 
catalog house merchandise through the 
mails at a fraction of the cost of the 
service. 

And yet it is possible that the real 
benefactor of the retailer is the movie 
or, at least, that the movie is entitled 
to part of the credit for the splendid 
change that has recently taken place in 
the retailer’s condition. Perhaps if “Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer” had not been lured 
to town by the prospect of watching 
Bill Hart clean out a crowded bar- 
room with one hand tied behind him 
they would not have gone at all and 
the odds and ends of their requirements 
would have been put over until the. mak- 
ing of the next list to go to the mail 
order merchant. 


Some More Blessings 


But listen to the information bureau 
on the subject of the blessings that 
have descended upon the devoted head 
of the rural citizen as the result of the 
establishment of the parcel post: 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Glover 
pointed out, “the parcel post has been 
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a boon to the rural citizen, giving him 
the privileges, comforts and many vir- 
tual necessities enjoyed in the past only 
by the city dweller because of his nearer 
access to the big stores. 

“It has brought to the rural com- 
munities in greater measure than ever 
before the comforts and conveniences 
of modern life,” he said. “In the facil- 
ity with which goods may now be or- 
dered and delivered through the mails, 
it has also stimulated and increased 
business in general, thereby benefiting 
all communities, both rural and urban.” 

But the blessings are not all for the 
rural citizen. The more fortunate 
dweller in the big city is also a bene- 
ficiary. Read this: 

“Through the parcel post the farmer, 
in his turn, is now. supplying the city 
dweller with farm products such as 
eggs, dressed poultry, country sausage, 





Commenting Upon an 


Editorial 


Frankfort, Tll., Feb. 12, 1923. 
Editorial Department, 

HARDWARE AGE. 

Gentlemen: 

Your editorial comment “Siam- 
ese Business Twins” attracted our 
attention, and we wish to state 
how we handle the matter which 
you discussed. 

We teach our employees to try 
to remember the articles any 
customer asks for, and which we 
haven’t in stock, and when they 
happen to have a second call for 
that article they then should call 
our attention to the fact. In 
that way we often learn what 
customers ask for, even though 
we are not present or within 
hearing distance so that it can be 
overheard by either of our buy- 
ers. 
We trust this suggestion can 
be used by others. We remain, 

Yours truly, 
B. Balchowsky & Sons. 











fancy vegetables, honey, fruit and the 
like. While the competition and organ- 
ization of the produce merchant, cold 
storage concern and retailer, is such 
that they can compete with or under- 
sell the farmer, the plan of direct ship- 
ment from the farm to the consumer is 
favored by many city folks, and has 
without doubt indirectly resulted in the 
lowering of prices to consumers of the 
farm products still handled by the prod- 
uce merchant, warehouse men, etc. 


No More Cold Storage Eggs? 


“The old plan of holding eggs in 
warehouses until they were ‘almost old 
enough to vote’ is largely a thing of the 
past, thanks to the fact that the city 
dweller can now obtain fresh eggs and 
other farm products by means of parcel 
post, if he so desires, in place of the 
aged stuff formerly handed to him by 
the food profiteer and unscrupulous 
warehouseman and from which he then 
had no alternative.” 
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It is a little difficult to follow our 
orator in his somewhat complicated 
logic, but we must conclude that, in the 
language of the late Marse Henry Wat- 
terson, he is carried away by the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity. Just 
how the farmer can make money send- 
ing his products to the city while the 
competition and organization of the 
produce merchant, cold storage concern 
and retailer are such that they can un- 
dersell him is a bit difficult to under- 
stand and many a family man who has 
patiently shopped around with a big 
market basket is likely to write a let- 
ter to the Post Office Department to 
inquire whether the parcel post has 
lowered the price of farm products any- 
where outside of Vicksburg, Miss. 


A New Breed of Hens 


The aforesaid family man will also 
feel like inquiring of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to when the “old plan 
of holding eggs in warehouses until they 
are almost old enough to vote” was 
abandoned, while the farmers in all sec- 
tions will demand to know the breed 
of hens that lay eggs freely for the 
benefit of the city dweller during the 
season of the year when the cold stor- 
age men are putting their eggs on the 
market. 

But for a succinct characterization of 
the institution of parcel post you must 
read the closing paragraph of this in- 
teresting address as made public by the 
information bureau. Here it is in a 
nutshell: 

“Since Jan. 1, 1913, the effective date 
of the parcel post act, in which the 
limit of weight was 11 lb., and March 
15, 1918, when the weight limit was in- 
creased in the first three zones to 70 
lb., and in the more distant five zones 
to 50 lb., the parcel post business has 
increased with such leaps and bounds 
that today the Post Office Department 
is operating the biggest express busi- 
ness in the world, in which more than 
two billion parcels are handled yearly.” 

There is only one figure that need be 
added to that statement to make it 
more edifying to the average retail 
merchant. It is unfortunate that the 
Department is not in position to tell 
how many hundred million parcels are 
annually carried for the mail order 
houses at less than cost. Perhaps we 
shall have some data on this subject 
when the commission now working on 
the problem makes its final report. 


Excellent Work of Air Mail 


But however the readers of HARp- 
WARE AGE feel with respect to the par- 
cel post they will all applaud the splen- 
did work the Post Office Department is 
doing in the development of the air 
mail service which is now operating on 
an annual flying schedule of approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 miles. I have said 
some pretty mean things about the op- 
eration of this service in the early days 
when, because of amateurish direction 
and premature and unjustifiable experi- 
mentation, air mail pilots were killed 
at the rate of one a fortnight, but the 
service has since been completely re- 
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Heard about it ?—the wonderful oven in 
these Straight-Line Front 





MOUND OAK 





GAS RANGES 





Heats to 450° in 15 min. on ¥3 less gas! 


Not only are these new Round Oak Gas Ranges 
priced to outsell the ordinary. They are built 
to outperform them all! 


The oven, for example: It’s oversize (18” wide, 
19” deep, 14” high). Heats by radiation and 
four-sided circulation (patent applied for)! 
Bakes —and browns —cookies on highest or 
lowest racks. Lights instantly, regardless of gas 
pressure. Never burns a thing. Opening the 
oven door doesn’t chill what is baking. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan 


“Round Oak Folks’’ 


And calorimeter tests prove it heats to 450° in 
15 minutes, using 4 less gas than regular sized 
ovens which, under identical conditions, attain 


only 380° to 420°! 


‘Investigate the opportunity presented by these 


persuasive new ranges, backed by a combina- 
tion of nation-wide advertising and local co- 
operation most extraordinary. 


Write us today. Detach ‘“Memo” as a reminder! 


Established 1871 


Typical of the many other revolutionary and 
exclusive basic improvements presented by 
these new Round Oak Gas Ranges: Concealed 
manifold—no unsightly pipes, front or side. 
Straight-line front, mission style or a 
tation. Doors flush and smooth—double 
thickness, air space between. Springs pro- 
tected from heat. Larger cooking top— 
sagless construction. All burners removable. 





Dead air spaces, insulate back and sides of 
ranges. Velvet finish castings. Distinctive 
finishes in a wide variety of trims. The justly 
famous Round Oak enamel is used—most 
durable. Although oversize, these ranges 
occupy no extra floor space. Highest grade 
keyless oven regulator—does not protrude 
(extra equipment). And many other exclusive 
features. Round Oak quality throughout. 


ee 
¥ a oot et, 
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organized and with the advantage of 
experience it is now operating with al- 
most clockwork regularity. The pres- 
ent status of the air mail is interesting- 
ly described in a statement made public 
by Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Paul Henderson in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The service at present consists of a 
relay advance of mail from New York 
across the continent and vice versa. 
That is to say, we do not take any par- 
ticular mail for a complete trip across 
the continent. We advance certain 
mail into Cleveland which misses late 
trains out of New York. We take from 
Cleveland into Chicago mail which, if 
we did not carry it in the air, would 
go into Chicago on a train too late for 
delivery in the afternoon. 


Mail Greatly Expedited 


“This process is repeated in relays 
across the continent with the new re- 
sult that we advance approximately 
12,000 pounds of first class letter mail 
each day a matter of some three or four 
hours. It should be noted that this 
three or four hour advance may in cer- 
tain cases mean a real advance of ten 
to twelve hours, inasmuch as it may 
mean the delivery of the mail to con- 
signee late in the evening, which might 
otherwise have not been delivered un- 
til the following morning. 

“But it is obvious that in order to get 
from the airplanes all that it may offer 
in the shape of postal service it will be 
necessary to fly at night. With this 
thought in mind we have for the past 
five months conducted an intensive 
series of experiments and study on 
this subject. 

“Our experiments and study have 
reached the stage where it is, I think, 
safe to conclude that it is entirely pos- 
sible to fly at night. We are now en- 
gaged in the task of locating emer- 
gency landing fields every twenty-five 


It is said that—“Half sold are the goods well displayed,” 


And no one will deny this is true; 


But “half sales” never count and no sale is complete 
Till the follow-up half is put through. 
To be “half sold”—and then to remain on the shelf, 


As a sale really means—none at all, 


For the FIRST HALF may never be counted in cash 


If the SECOND continues to—stall. 


The best “show” on earth, in a merchandise sense, 
Means no more than a stock “well displayed” 

Unless backed by a number of sale-making things 
Without which—not a sale can be made. 

For, no matter how pleasing goods are to the eye, 
They are apt to remain on our shelves 

Till we tackle the job of completing each sale— 
Goods CANNOT and WON’T—move themselves. 
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miles between Chicago and Cheyenne. 

“Each of these fields will be lighted 
with the lights thought necessary to 
make them proper for night navigation. 
Between each field will be a line of 
smaller lights intended solely to keep 
the aviator properly on his route. 
New York to San Francisco in 30 
Hours 


“If we are successful in this, it will 
mean that we will be able to make a 
transcontinental flight from New York 
to Chicago in the daytime, Chicago to 
Cheyenne at night, and from Cheyenne 
to Frisco during the early part of the 
second day. We should be able to es- 
tablish and maintain a schedule of 
from twenty-eight to thirty hours be- 
tween New York and San Francisco if 
this night flying experiment proves out. 

“The entire aviation fraternity is 
watching this experiment of ours be- 
tween Chicago and Cheyenne, hopeful 
of a successful accomplishment. We 
are proceeding slowly in this matter of 
night flying in order that we may as- 
sure our pilots of the protection to 
which they are entitled before we ask 
them to undertake night work. 

“From July 16, 1921, until Sept. 7, 
1922, we flew approximately 2,000,000 
niles without a fatal accident. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
we maintained an efficiency of 94.39 
per cent. 

“This means that out of every 100 
trips scheduled 94.39 were finished on 
schedule time. Our records show that 
two-thirds of our trips were made in 
clear weather; one-third were made in 
foggy, cloudy or stormy weather. 

“TI do not think there is any one qual- 
ified to predict the future of the postal 
use of airplanes. I am personally op- 
timistic enough to believe that before 
many years have passed every impor- 
tant business center in the United 
States will be connected up with every 





The Other Half 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 
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other such center by lighted airways 
ever which important mail will be 
transported by night.” 


Subsidy Bill in Final Drive 


The final session of the sixty-seventh 
Congress will adjourn at noon two 
weeks from today. Tremendous pres- 
sure is being exerted to dispose of all 
necessary legislation and night sessions 
will be held throughout the greater 
part of the coming fortnight. 

The big annual appropriation bills 
will all be passed and signed by the 
President before March 4, but much 
other important, legislation will die on 
the calendars of the two houses, nota- 
bly in the Senate. It is now too early 
to make a positive prediction as to 
whether the President will deem it nec- 
essary to call an extra session, but both 
administration and Congressional lead- 
ers are moving heaven and earth to pre- 
vent it. 

During the past few days a success- 
ful effort has been made to infuse a 
little new life into the ship subsidy bill. 
The President has indicated his willing- 
ness to accept certain amendments 
which, though distasteful to the authors 
of the measure, might have accom- 
plished its passage if they had been 
brought forward earlier in the session. 

The opposition to the bill, however, 
is still such as to make the outlook most 
ciscouraging. After announcing pub- 
licly that the subsidy measure would be 
kept before the Senate to the exclusion 
of everything else, its champions were 
forced to withdraw it in favor of the 
measure confirming the British war 
debt settlement, orations upon which 
have occupied the greater part of the 
Senate’s time throughout the past week. 

Stripped of all camouflage, the status 
of the ship subsidy bill is exactly as 
I described it a month ago: Its oppo- 
nents can kill it if they have the nerve. 
Will they do it? 


For the OTHER HALF SALE—we must back each dis- 


play 
With an advertised brand so well known 
That our customers, though from Missouri they hie, 


Will not take all our time to be “shown.” 


sales 


Then, when sure of our goods, we must SERVICE our 
With the best grade of PEP we can raise 


And by personal HUSTLE and BUSTLE and PUSH 
Start in motion our “half sold” displays. 


once 


To display goods “half sold” is a mighty big lift 
On the road to a business success; 
But the OTHER HALF SALE must be put through at 


Without pause or a thought of recess. 

The completion of sales is a job up to us, 
For, no matter how well they’re displayed, 

We must add to the “half sold” the OTHER "HALF SALE 
Without which—not a sale can be made. 


continued on page 74 
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E space given to this efficient Silent Salesman by Coldwell Dealers 
Ne has paid for itself many times over. They have witnessed its re- 
markable sales ability—in fact one dealer doubled his Lawn Mower 
sales by its use. He sold two machines with it where he sold one without it. 
Lawns will soon begin to show their true colors and to look as though they 


needed ‘Hair Cuts.” Many folks, inspecting their old “Grass Cutters,” will 
realize that they need new machines. 


Start Lawn Mower Propaganda 
Srarr loosening up the Lawn Mower Money! 


Talk Lawn Mowers—display them—advertise them—make people know that 
you sell good ones. 


Remember, Coldwells are good machines. They make beautiful Lawns—are 
smooth, easy running—require a minimum of attention and are priced cor- 
rectly. Guarantee them to the limit, we are back of you—we know they are 
good (and so do you). 


If you haven’t this Coldwell Window Display and our other Aids-to- 
Merchandising, write or wire us collect; we will see that you are supplied 
immediately. 


It’s time to start the wheels turning. 


cuicaco, 11. COLDWELL LAWN Mower Co. pes moines, iowa 
4139 W. Kinzie St. NEWBURGH, N.Y..U.S.A. 319 Southwest 5th St. 


Tel. Nevada 4000 Tel. Market 623 


Hand, Horse, Motor and Gang Mowers 


“You're going to sell more Lawn Mowers this Season” 


fo Pa Lda i pr “g < wg ¢ a ddd ba 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





Novel Axe Has Wide Usefulness 


The Util-Ax, made by the Estwing Mfg. 
Co., Rockford, Ill., is made of forged solid, 
high carton tool steel, tempered through- 
out. The axe has a wide variety of uses 
and may, for example, be employed as a 
box opener, nail and staple puller, screw 
driver, crow bar, for straightening or 
bending nails or wire, etc. Its convenient 
size, strength and general utility features 

















are calculated to make it popular in homes, 
packing rooms, stores, scout and other 
camps, and in touring, hunting, ete. It is 
14 in. long, weighs 28 oz. and has a belt 
sheath of heavy leather. It is supplied in 
two finishes, polished and lacquered with 
bird’s-eye maple grip, and in black, with 
hard maple grip. In order to bring this 
tool effectively to the attention of pros- 
pective customers, the company supplies 
merchants with display cartons, attractive- 
ly designed. 


Heat Indicator Increases Auto 
Engine Efficiency 


The Borg & Beck Heat Indicator, now 
being marketed by the Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
520 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J., is a 
scientific instrument for use on an auto- 
mobile dashboard and designed to accu- 
rately record, by day and at night, the 
motor temperature. The operating prin- 
ciple is mechanical, incorporating a num- 
ber of new features. It consists of three 
parts—the actuating unit, which clamps 
against the motor cylinder block; a flex- 
ible shaft, and a gage dial, which is at- 
tached to the instrument board. The actu- 
ating unit contains a highly sensitive 
themmostat, of unique design, small in size, 
but positive in action, and any slight vari- 
ation in the temperature of the motor 
causes it to expand or contract automatic- 
ally, in direct proportion to the degree of 
heat or cold. A small gear segment and 
pinion are so connected that a turning mo- 
tion is given to the flexible shaft, which 
connects the pinion with the pointer. The 
gage dial is of novel design, the tempera- 
ture ranges being indicated by contrasting 
colors, so that the operator can tell at a 
glance the temperature of the motor. The 
device may be easily installed and after 
being permanently adjusted requires no 
further attention. It may also be used on 
trucks and tractors and on motor boats 


and for water and air cooled motors. 


Ingenious Padlock Cannot Be 
Forced 


The Polyp Padlock, placed on the market 
by C. F. Osmers Co., 219 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y., is unique in design and 
construction and exceptionally strong. It is 
made of two solid and massive pieces of 

















steel and is locked by a patented bolt, 
which is inserted in the solid steel casing 
and which cannot be picked or broken. 
The keys are not interchangeable and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, it cannot be 
opened by means of skeleton keys. By 
turning the shackle around and inserting 
the bolt the padlock can be left open, in 
one piece, like any other lock. The locks 
are rust-proof and are finished in black 
enamel or nickel. 


Automatic Pipe Wrench May Be 
Adjusted With One Hand 


The Gordon Automatic Pipe Wrench, 
made by The Automatic Wrench Co., 450 
Palisade Ave., West New York, N. J., is 
designed so that it can be operated with 
one hand in any position. The head and 


shank are one solid piece of metal, as is 
also the lower jaw. These are of drop- 
forged, 15-25 point carbon steel, case hard- 
ened and rust proofed. One of the princi- 
pal features of the wrench is the fact that 
the 


top jaw can be brought back at an 








angle by pressing the lower part, so that 
a firmer grip can be secured on the pipe. 
This is a very desirable feature and makes 
adjustment and release a simple matter. 
The wrench is very simple in construction 
and efficient in operation. 


Attractive Letter Drop Plates 


Economy Letter Drop Plates, manufac- 
tured by the Economy Mfg. Co., 5350 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., are made 
in Old Copper, Dull Brass and Polished 
finish. They are 24%4x7.in. in size and have 
an opening 1x4¥% in., and are supplied com- 
plete with back plates. The plates are 
well made and should prove popular es- 
pecially in view of the recent ruling of the 
Post Office requiring that every home be 
supplied with a proper receptacle for mail. 


Reading matter continued on page 76 


New Soss Ford Light Has Special 
Finish 

The new Soss Ford Light, made by the 
Soss Mfg. Co., Soss Building, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a steel stamping finished in a 
glossy black japan and rust-proofed. The 
outer edges are slightly curled to prevent 
any possibility of the frame cutting the 
fabric of the top. The frames are packed 
in sets of three, a set including six frames, 
three ‘‘Clear Vision” glass lights and 48 





screws, together with complete instruc- 
tions for installing. The frame has been 
developed with a view of providing a high- 
class Ford light, that is durable and will 
hold its finish, and which can be retailed 
at a popular price. 


Ivory Enameled Fan for Home 
Use 


A 10-in. electric fan, finished in an at- 
tractive ivory tinted enamel, with nickel- 
plated trimmings that will harmonize with 
the furnishings of almost any room, has 
been placed on the market by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The fan has a very pleasing 
appearance, and with its low operating 
cost, it is especially suitable for home use 
when the temperature is at a stage that 
makes a breeze most enjoyable. The fan 
is made in the oscillating style, and is 
equipped with three-speed control, which 
permits a wide "variation of breeze. It is 
equipped with eight feet of flexible cord 
and a separate plug for lamp or wall 
socket connections. The oiling system is 
automatic, and is so arranged that oil or 
grease cannot possibly drip on the carpet 
or other furnishings. The enamel finish 
makes it possible to wash the blades with 
ordinary soap or water, 


Rolling Mill Gages of Special 
Utility 

The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., is 
placing on the market three new Rolling 
Mill Gages designed for quick, accurate 
work on sheet and plate iron and steel and 
made to withstand hard, constant service. 
These gages are for English or Birming- 
ham Standard, numbers 000 to 25 and 1 to 
32, and U. S. Standard numbers 000 to 25. 
The decimal equivalents of each number 
are stamped on the back with extra large 
figures. The gages are hardened and tem- 
pered and each gage is carefully tested. 
They are approximately ¥ in. thick, 1% 
in. wide and 5% in. long, and have a black 
finish. 
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Quality Leaves Its Imprint 


As a result of our contest for a new name for our ball-bearing I-beam trolley, 2,152 suggestions 
were received. The majority of contestants submitted names involving the use of the letters 
R-W, such as SupeR-Way, WondeR-Worker, etc., while four suggested that we use merely the 
letters themselves. 

This convinced us that no better name than “R-W” could possibly be chosen, constituting as 
it does a universally recognized guarantee of quality and dependability. Therefore the following 
contestants, all of whom submitted the name “R-W,” have each been awarded a $50.00 prize: 

MR. CHARLES T. ALLEN MR. FRANK HEIN 
of National Metal Trades Association, New York City of Hein Implement Company, Ladysmith, Wis. 


MR. R. S. CHENEY MR. C. E. DAVISON 
of Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago of Harper and Reynolds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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c ae Ball-Bearing 
= Features I-Beam Trolley 
= 1 Because of its short wheelbase, Every person who is familiar with R-W products knows that “R-W” and quality 
cally abamtaen eae are synonymous. This is particularly true of overhead conveying equipment—a 
's away. field in which “R-W” has long been accepted as a pledge of lasting satisfaction. 
cj Felt washers prevent gritty dust The “R-W” ball-bearing I-beam trolley (formerly the “Whale”) is the outcome 
2 and dirt from reaching the bear- of a sincere desire to overcome every fault common to I-beam trolleys. Rigid 
CG. me all bole er ee tests over a long period of time have demonstrated that the “R-W” is the most 
ie bearings continuously. durable, most efficient and most easily operated _trolley ever produced. 
Bumpers protect all four wheels S fe F. T; bd We are so confident of the ability of 
S Gonecaabinar a. - eens ent or ree ria the “R-W” trolley to meet the most 
fe at the end of the track. nie es ss exacting ee _ we he — to —_ it to pathy wep ——- 
Combinati di . turer for free trial. Such a trial involves no obligation, for if the trolley fails to 
a bearings are Phe = = come up to your expectations it may be returned at our expense. The “R-W 
{2 nid to tele nome trolley is made in seven capacities, ranging from '4 ton to 4 tons. Send today 
it duty steel. "his fenbune eaabine @ for the size best suited to your needs, or ask for Catalog A-23. 
one-ton load to be started by the pull 
{3 of a man’s little finger. 
) Reduced friction is assured by wy, 
crowning the wheel treads. Al- 
i 80, the treads are chilled to ob- AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
tain maximum hardness and thus ote 4 pens saume Porno 
minimize wear. Pascoe RICHARDS-WILCOX” CANADIAN co w 
£ LONDON, ONT. mone 
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76 HARDWARE AGE February 22, 1923 
Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 
CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Powell & paints, oils and varnishes, picnic equip- Bray, purchasers of the Thovson, 


Clement Co. will occupy its new quar- 
ters at 430 Main Street some time this 
month. 

ASTORIA, ORE.—The Ungerman Hard- 
ware Co. has opened a store here, 
dealing in automobile accessories, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, glass, guns and ammunition, 

eavy hardware, marine hardware, 
mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, musical 
instruments, oils and greases, paints, 
oils and varnishes, prepared roofing, 


rope, twine, and sporting goods. Cat- 
alogs requested. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA—The Zimmer- 


man Hardware Co., 20 North Ninth 
Street, requests catalogs on the follow- 
ing items: Automobile accessories, 
automobile tires, barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
cutlery, electrical specialties, electrical 
supplies, flashlights, fountain pens, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, glass, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, heavy hardware, housefur- 
nishings, luggage (trunks, handbags), 
mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, oils and 
greases, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, radio equipment, 
rope and twine, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, and washing ma- 
chines. 

ATKINS, ARK.—Lemley Bros, have 
taken over the stock of W. M. Lemley. 

SEaRcy, ARK.—Hubert Smith has 
succeeded to the business formerly con- 
ducted by Neely & Smith. 

DENVER, COLO.—The Economy Hard- 
ware Co., 1519 Larimer Street, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. E. W. Hanson and others are 
the incorporators. The concern will 
deal in the following: Barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, glass, 
guns and ammunition, housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils and 
varnishes, prepared roofing, refrig- 
erators, rope and twine, silverware and 
sporting goods. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ideal 
Hardware Co., has opened a store at 
1220 Penn Avenue, S. E., with a stock 
of automobile accessories, builders’ 
hardware, glass, electrical supplies, 
housefurnishings and paints, oil and 
varnishes. 

CouER D’ALENE, IDAHO.—Perkins & 
Savage, Box 398, new owners of the 
Henry Tuft stock, request catalogs on 
automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, electrical special- 
ties, electrical supplies, flashlights, 
fountain pens, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
glass, guns and ammunition, heavy 
hardware, marine hardware, mechan- 
ics’ tools, mill supplies, oils and greases, 


ment, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, rope and twine, seeds and 
fertilizers, shoe findings, silwervare, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

WENDELL,: IpAHO.—The Hub Hard- 
ware Co. has increased its capital from 
$9,000 to $20,000, and requests catalogs 
on: Automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and_ glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical specialties, flashlights, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline, glass, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks’ and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _ oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
picnic equipment, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, rope and twine, shoe find- 
ings, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, toys and games and wash- 
ing machines. 

MONTICELLO, ILL.—J. D. Leiper, suc- 
cessor to Elsworth Valentine, requests 
catalogs on a line of poultry supplies 
and cutlery. 

PaToKa, ItuL.—F. J. Rogier, new 
owner of the stock of Delassus & 
Rogier, desires catalogs on automo- 
bile accessories, automobile _ tires, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical supplies, flashlights, fountain 
pens, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, incu- 
bators, housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, luggage (trunks, handbags), 
mechanics’ tools, oils and _ greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, rope and twine, shoe find- 
ings, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop, washing machines 
and wall paper. 

STAUNTON, Itu.—Godfrey & George 
have disposed of their hardware busi- 
ness to George H. Luker, who requests 
catalogs on the following items: Build- 
ers’ hardware, cutlery, electrical spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, hammocks and swings, 
oils and greases, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, radio equipment, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges and washing machines. 

FREEDOM, IND.—Ola Franklin has 
sold his stock to Franklin & Stevens, 
who request catalogs on a general line 
of hardware. 

PARAGON, IND.—Potter & Blanken- 
ship request ig = on the following: 
Barn equipment, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
gasoline. glass, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, heavy hardware. 
incubators, mechanics’ tools, oils and 
greases, poultry supplies, prepared 


roofing, pumps, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe find- 
ings, sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
washing machines and wall paper. 
HANLONTOWN, IowA.—_Thovson & 





Bray & Hogan stock, desire catalogs 
on: Automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, auto storage batteries, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, clocks and watches, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline engines, glass, guns and am- 
munition, harness, heavy hardware, 
insecticides, luggage (trunks, hand- 
bags), mill supplies, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, rope and twine, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, games and 
washing machines. 

WEsT UNION, Iowa.—R. W. Hum- 
phry has bought the hardware business 
formerly owned by Smith Bros. 

ELKHART, KAN.—The Elkhart Hard- 
ware Co. will erect an addition to its 
store building. The concern’s head- 
quarters are located at Wichita. 

Hazarp, Ky.—The Hazard Hard- 
ware Co., wholesale and retail, has in- 
creased its capital from -$50,000 to 
$100,000. Catalogs requested on the 
following: Builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, clocks and watches, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, flashlights, fountain pens, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, 
linoleum and oil cloth, luggage (trunks, 
handbags), mill supplies, musical in- 
struments, oils and greases, paints, oils 
and varnishes, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, silverware, 
sporting goods and stoves and ranges. 

CHESAPEAKE City, Mp.—Foard Bros., 
owners of the Ralph Rees stock, re- 
quest catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

CLINTON, Mass.—Wm. A. Fuller & 
Son, 1179 Main Street, have recently 
suffered a fire loss. The concern’s busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—The Van-Bell 
Hardware Co. is successor to the Foley 
Hardware Co., Inc. R. W. Bell is presi- 
dent and Clyde Van Duzer, secretary 
and treasurer. There has been no 
change in the management. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The Page 
Hardware Co. will occupy its new 
building now being erected at 127-129 
Division Avenue about April 1. Its 
business is both wholesale and retail. 

BELVIEW, MINN.—Louis Leonard, 
whose stock was destroyed by fire, re- 
quests catalogs on a general line of 


hardware. 
FLAT River, Mo.—The Lead Belt 
Hardware Co., successor to W. F. 
Schlick, desires catalogs on: Automo- 
bile accessories, automobile _ tires, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, clocks and watches, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing 
tackle, glass, guns and ammunition, 
harness, incubators, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils and varnishes, radio equip- 
ment, refrigerators, rope and twine, 
shoe findings, silverware. sporting 
goods, toys, games and wall paper. 








